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Economically Healthy World the 
Foundation for Peace 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON TARIFFS 
By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States, Washington, D. C., March 26, 1945 


HE coming victory of the United Nations means that 
they, and not their enemies, have power to establish 
the foundations of the future. 

On April 25 their representatives will meet in San Fran- 
cisco to draw up the charter for the general organization of 
the United Nations for security and peace. On this meeting 
and what comes after it our best hopes of a secure and peace- 
ful world depend. 

At the same time we know that we cannot succeed in 
building a peaceful world unless we build an economically 
healthy world. We are already taking decisive steps to this 
erid. The efforts to improve currency relationships by the 
International Monetary Fund, to encourage international 
investments and make them more secure by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, to free the air 
for peaceful flight by the Chicago civil aviation arrangements, 
are part of that endeavor. So, too, is the proposed food and 
agriculture organization of the United Nations. 

We owe it to the vision of Secretary Hull that another of 
the essential measures we shall need to accomplish our ob- 
jective has been tested and perfected by ten years of notably 
successful experience under his leadership. You are all fa- 
miliar with the Trade Agreements Act, which has been on 
the books since 1934 and which on three occasions, since that 
time, the Congress has renewed. The present law expires in 
June of this year. I recommend that it again be renewed so 
that the great work which Secretary Hull began may be 
continued. 

Under him the reciprocal trade agreement program repre- 
sented a sustained effort to reduce the barriers which the na- 
tions of the world maintained against each other’s trade. If 
the economic foundations of the peace are to be as secure as 
the political foundations, it is clear that this effort must be 
continued, vigorously and effectively. 


ProsPERITY FOUNDED ON TRADE 


‘Trade is fundamental to the prosperity of nations, as it is 
of individuals. All of us earn our living by producing for 
some market, and all of us buy in some market most of the 
things we need. We do better, both as producers and con- 
sumers, when the markets upon which we depend are as 
large and rich and various and competitive as possible. The 
same is true of nations. 

We have not always understood this, in the United States 
or in any other country. We have tried often to protect 
some special interest by excluding strangers’ goods from 
competition. In the long run everyone has suffered. 

In 1934 this country started on a wiser course. We en- 
acted into law a standing offer to reduce our tariff barriers 
against the goods of any country which would do the same 
for us. We have entered into reciprocal trade agreements 
with twenty-eight countries. 

Each one of these agreements reduced some foreign bar- 
riers against the exports of this country, reduced our barriers 
against some products of the other. party to the bargain and 
gave protection against discrimination by guaranteeing most- 
favored nation treatment to us both. Each agreement in- 
creased the freedom of businessmen in both countries to buy 
and sell across national frontiers. The agreements have con- 
tributed to prosperity and good feeling here and in the other 
contracting countries. 


Looks AT THE RECORD 


The record of how trade agreements expand two-way 
trade is set forth in the 1943 report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. This record shows that between 1934-35 
and 1938-39 our exports to trade-agreement countries in- 
creased by 63 per cent, while our shipments to non-agree- 
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ment countries increased by only 32 per cent. Between these 
same periods our imports from agreement countries increased 
by 22 per cent, as compared with only 12 per cent from non- 
agreement countries. The disruptions and dislocations re- 
sulting from the war make later comparisons impossible. 

The record published in 1943 is, nevertheless, as valid to- 
day as it was then. We know, without any doubt, that trade 
agreements build trade and that they will do so after the 
war as they did before. All sections of our population, labor, 
farmers, businessmen, have shared and will share in the 
benefits which increased trade brings. 

Unfortunately, powerful forces operated against our 
efforts in the years after 1934. The most powerful were 
the steps of our present enemies to prepare themselves for 
the war they intended to let loose upon the world. They 
did this by subjecting every part of their business life, and 
especially their foreign trade, to the principle of guns in- 
stead of butter. In the face of the economic warfare which 
they waged, and the fear and counter-measures which their 
conduct caused in other countries, the success of Secretary 
Hull and his inter-departmental associates in scaling down 
trade barriers is all the more remarkable. 

The coming total defeat of our enemies, and of the phil- 
osophy of conflict and aggression which they have repre- 
sented, gives us a new chance and a better chance than we 
have ever had to bring about conditions under which the 
nations of the world substitute cooperation and sound busi- 
ness principles for warfare in economic relations. 


To Move Forwarp AGGRESSIVELY 


It is essential that we move forward aggressively and make 
the most of this opportunity. Business people in all countries 
want to know the rules under which the post-war world will 
operate. Industry today is working almost wholly on war 
orders, but once the victory is won, immediate decisions will 
have to be made as to what lines of peacetime production 
look most profitable for either old or new plants. 

In this process of reconversion, decisions will necessarily 
be influenced by what businessmen foresee as Government 
policy. If it is clear that barriers to foreign trade are coming 
down all around the world, businessmen can and will direct 
production to the things that look most promising under 
those conditions. In that case a real and large, and perma- 
nent expansion of international trade becomes possible and 
likely. 

But if the signs are otherwise, if it appears that no further 
loosening of barriers can be expected, everyone will act very 
differently. In that event we shall see built up in all coun- 
tries new vested interests in a system of restrictions and we 
shall have lost our opportunity for the greater prosperity that 
expanding trade brings. 

I have urged renewal of the Trade Agreements Act. In 
order to be fully effective the act needs to be strengthened at 
one important point. You will remember that, as passed in 
1934, it authorized reductions in our tariff up to 50 per cent 
of the rates then in effect. A good many of those reductions 
have been made, and those rates cannot be reduced further. 
Other reductions, smaller in amount, leave some remaining 
flexibility. In other cases, no reductions have been made at 
all, so that the full original authority remains. 


Botu Stipes HAve CoNTRIBUTED 


You will realize that in negotiating agreements with any 
foreign country what we can accomplish depends on what 
both parties can contribute. In each of the agreements we 
have made, we have contributed reductions on products of 
special interest to the other party to the agreement and we 


have obtained commensurate contributions in the form of 
concessions on products of special interest to us. 

As to those countries, much of our original authority under 
the act has been used up. We are left in this situation: Great 
Britain and Canada, our largest peacetime customers, still 
maintain certain high barriers against our exports, just as we 
still have high barriers against theirs. Under the act as it 
now stands we do not have enough to offer these countries 
to serve as a basis for the further concessions we want from 
them. The same situation confronts us, although in a lesser 
degree, in the case of the other countries with whom we have 
already made agreements. These include France, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Turkey, Sweden, Switzerland and most of 
the American republics. 

I therefore recommend that the 50 per cent limit be 
brought up to date by an amendment that relates it to the 
rates of 1945 instead of 1934. Then we shall have the pow- 
ers necessary to deal with all of our friends on the basis of 
the existing situation. 

The bill which the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee has introduced in the House of Representatives, 
H. R. 2652, would accomplish the objectives I have in mind 
and has my support. 


LEGISLATION HELD EssENTIAL 


This legislation is essential to the substantial increase in 
our foreign trade which is necessary for full employment and 
improved standards of living. It means more exports and it 
also means more imports. For we cannot hope to maintain 
exports at the levels necessary to furnish the additional mar- 
kets we need for agriculture and industry—income for the 
farmer and jobs for labor—unless we are willing to take pay- 
ments in imports. 

We must recognize, too, that we are now a creditor coun- 
try and are destined to be so for some time to come. Unless 
we make it possible for Americans to buy goods and services 
widely and readily in the markets of the world, it will be 
impossible for other countries to pay what is owed us. It is 
also important to remember that imports mean much more 
than goods for ultimate consumers. They mean jobs and in- 
come at every stage of the processing and distribution chan- 
nels through which the imports flow to the consumer. 

By reducing our own tariff in conjunction with the reduc- 
tion by other countries of their trade barriers, we create jobs, 
get more for our money and improve the standard of living 
of every American consumer. 

This is no longer a question on which Republicans and 
Democrats should divide. The logic of events and our clear 
and pressing national interest must override our old party 
controversies. They must also override our sectional and 
special interests. We must all come to see that what is good 
for the United States is good for each of us, in economic 
affairs just as much as in any other. 

We all know that the reduction of government-created 
barriers to trade will not solve all our trade problems. The 
field of trade has many fronts, and we must try to get for- 
ward on each of them as rapidly and as wisely as we can. 


Wit ConTINUE EFrorts For TRADE 


I shall continue, therefore, to explore the possibility also 
of reaching a common understanding with the friendly na- 
tions of the world on some of the other international trade 
problems that confront us. 

The appropriate committees of the Congress will be fully 
consulted as that work progresses. The purpose of the whole 
effort is to eliminate economic warfare, to make practical in- 
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ternational cooperation effective on as many fronts as pos- 
sible, and so to lay the economic basis for the secure and 
peaceful world we all desire. 

When this trade agreements legislation and the other legis- 
lation | have recommended to this Congress are adopted and 
when the general organization of the United Nations and 
their various special agencies, including one on trade, have 
been created and are functioning, we shall have made a good 
beginning at creating a workable kit of tools for the new 
world of international cooperation to which we all look for- 
ward. We shall be equipped to deal with one great over- 
riding question of security and with the crucial questions of 


money and exchange, international investment, trade, civil 
aviation, labor and agriculture. 

As I said in my message of Feb. 12 on the Bretton Woods 
proposals: 

“The point in history at which we stand is full of promise 
and of danger. The world will either move toward unity 
and widely shared prosperity or it will move apart into neces- 
sarily competing economic blocs. We have a chance, we citi- 
zens of the United States, to use our influence in favor of 
a more united and cooperating world. Whether we do so 
will determine, as far as it is in our power, the kind of lives 
our grandchildren can live.” 


San Francisco Conference Prospective 


A CHARTER CONVENTION, NOT PEACE CONFERENCE 


By EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., U. S. Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Council on Foreign Relations, New York City, April 6, 1945 


N speaking here in New York this afternoon at the dedi- 

cation of the building which is henceforth to be the head- 

quarters of the Council on Foreign Relations, I come 
to bear witness, as has every Secretary of State during the 
past quarter of a century, to the great services and influence 
of this organization in spreading knowledge and understand- 
ing of the issues of United States foreign policy. 

Certainly today—after two world wars in twenty-five 
years—there can be few Americans, whether they live in the 
East or the West or the South, who do not understand how 
directly and personally they are concerned in our relations 
with other nations. 

Ever since Pearl Harbor the hopes and thoughts of the 
people of this country have been centered increasingly upon 
creating at last a world organization which could be endowed 
with the power and the will this time truly to maintain the 
peace. 

And ever since Pearl Harbor intensive studies and pre- 
paratory discussions of such an organization have been car- 
ried on by this Government—and by other governments. 
There were many plans and a multitude of variations in 
viewpoint which had to be weighed and analyzed and ad- 
justed. This process took two years and a half. 

By last summer we were ready for discussions with our 
principal allies—the Soviet Union, Great Britain and China. 
Out of these discussions, and all the preliminary work that 
had gone before, evolved the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

Since last October these proposals have been before the 
peoples of the Governments of the United Nations for 
further discussion and analysis. 

Now—seven months later—all the United Nations are 
about to meet in San Francisco to write the charter of a 
world organization on the basis of these proposals. 

I have briefly reviewed this bit of history for a reason. 

It has taken three and a half years of the most prodigious 
and single-minded effort the world has ever seen to bring 
the fighting forces of the United Nations into the heart of 
Germany and close to the home islands of Japan. 

We can be sure that winning the peace is going to take 
a good deal longer and that it will be just as difficult and 
just as challenging a task. 

Early in the war, when the United States and other 
United Nations were in mortal danger from our enemies, 
we were steady and resolute and we found the means to 


develop and strengthen that unity of action without which 
we could not win victory. This is, perhaps, more difficult, 
now that immediate danger has passed. 


But the danger has not really passed—the danger that we 
shall fail in rebuilding the world and in preventing what 
would be the greatest—and perhaps the most fatal disaster 
of our history—another world war. 


What is required above everything else today is the same 
steadiness and fixed resolution and clear understanding of 
our national interest with which we met the tests of war in 
1942 and 1943 and 1944. Certainly we shall never succeed 
if every road block or every land mine on the. road to peace 
throws us into a panic and conversely, if every hundred yards 
of clear going makes us think that we have nothing more 
to worry about. 


It is with this point in mind that I wish to talk to you 
briefly about the San Francisco Conference and about some 
of the forebodings and difficulties that have arisen concern- 
ing it. 

First of all, let us keep the San Francisco Conference in 
its proper perspective. It is not a peace conference. It will 
not deal with boundaries or reparations er questions con- 
cerned with the disarmament and the control of Germany 
and Japan. Its purpose is to prepare a charter of a world 
organization to preserve the peace in the future which can 
be submitted to the member nations for adoption. 

It will be a difficult task, a task as difficult as the writ- 
ing of our own constitution in 1787, for the conference at 
San Francisco, like the convention in Philadelphia, will be 
pioneering a new way. The charter will inevitably be the 
product of a series of adjustments, just as our own Consti- 
tution was the product of a series of compromises between 
the North and the South, and large States and small, and 
merchant interests and agrarian interests. And without these 
adjustments of interest and viewpoint our Constitution could 
not have been written. Nor could it have been ratified by 
the thirteen original States. 

Probably no charter that can be agreed upon at San Fran- 
cisco will completely meet the wishes of any one of the 
United Nations. What we must do there is to create a 
framework for the world organization that can command 
the support of the great majority of the peoples of the world, 
that will be soundly based and that will be open to improve- 
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ment as we gair. experience in the functioning of the organi- 
zation after it is established. 

I am reminded again of our Constitutional Convention. 
The delegates to that convention clearly foresaw the neces- 
sity for later adjustments and amendments and made provi- 
sion for them. Indeed, the first ten amendments to our Con- 
stitution went into effect only four years after it was written. 

I believe that it was a wise decision, indeed an essential 
one, that the establishment of the world organization should 
be kept entirely separate and apart from the settlements that 
will follow this war. It has been said that by joining in the 
world organization before the peace settlements are made, 
the United States and other members would be committed 
in advance to maintaining all these settlements in perpetuity 
whether they were good or bad. 

Just the contrary is true. By creating the world organi- 
zation first, and separating its functions from the peace set- 
tlements, we place it above and apart from those settlements 
and leave it just as free to deal with threats to the peace of 
the world that may later arise from these settlements as from 
any other causes. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, through 
their: provisions for dealing with any situation that might 
endanger the peace, provide for the exercise of this respon- 
sibility by the world organization. 

For this reason, as well as for others, the rapid approach 
of the end of the war in Europe, far from making postpone- 
ment of the San Francisco conference advisable, makes it all 
the more important that the conference be held on schedule 
and that its work be completed at the earliest possible 
moment. 

We have ahead of us many other tremendously difficult 
tasks with which the San Francisco conference will not be 
concerned. We shall not be able to accomplish these other 
tasks in a few weeks or a few months. They will take years. 
We have to deal with the disarmament and control of Ger- 
many and Japan, after they have surrendered, and the tasks 
of repairing the disastrous damage done by the war to the 
world’s economy, of assisting the liberated peoples to regain 
freedom and security, and of reaching agreements on many 
other matters, social and economic, that are necessary to last- 
ing peace. 

Concern is expressed over the prospects of the San Fran- 
cisco conference because of the delays that have arisen over 
the establishment of a new Polish Provisional Government 
of national unity, or because of the questions raised by the 
Soviet Government for separate membership in the Assembly 
of the world organization of two Soviet Republics, or be- 
cause any other of the difficulties with which we are inevita- 
bly surrounded as we approach the end of the war. 

I can assure you that if we based our course of action on 
that line of reasoning we would never have a conference, or 
a world organization. New problems of this nature will con- 
tinue to arise. The coming months and years will be, in fact, 
a continuous challenge to our good sense and our will to 
master the difficulties of peace. And I hope that all Ameri- 
cans will keep such temporary difficulties as the delay over 
the new Polish Provisional Government of national unity 
in perspective. 

It is important that this new Government be established 
in time to make it possible for Poland to be represented at 
San Francisco. The United States Government is doing all 
in its power to bring this about. Poland is a United Nation 
and should be there. 

But I ask you to remember thatthe agreement made at 
the Crimea Conference about Poland is only seven weeks 
old and that it was reached after two years of divergent 
views among the principal allies about the Government of 


Poland. The delay in carrying out the Crimea decision on 
Poland has been disappointing, but in this perspective it has 
not been long. 

I ask you also to remember that the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and the United States have repeatedly reaffirmed 
and always agreed in their common determination to see 
established a strong, independent and democratic Poland 
after the war. 

Nothing has happened to shake my belief that the Crimea 
agreement on Poland will be carried out. That agreement, 
you will recall, provides that the new Polish Provisional 
Government of national unity shall be formed by reorganiz- 
ing the Provisional Government now functioning in Poland 
“on a broader democratic basis with the inclusion of demo- 
cratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad” ; 
and that this new Government shall be pledged to holding 
free elections as soon as possible on the basis of universal 
sufferage and secret ballot, with all democratic and anti-nazi 
parties having the right to take part. 

Our participation in that agreement reflects the steadfast 
determination of the United States Government to respect 
the legitimate rights of the small nations. No nation in the 
world has shown greater interest than the United States in 
the independence of small countries and in their right to 
manage their own affairs. This principle is basic in our 
dealings with all nations. It is basic in our policy for peace, 
and is basic in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

The freedom, the independence of small nations cannot be 
maintained, however, unless the large countries unite their 
power to preserve peace in which the democratic rights of 
all nations can be upheld. 

The only hope of small countries, as of large countries, 
lies in a world so organized for peace that the industrial and 
the military power of the large nations is used lawfully for 
the general welfare of all nations. The alternative is a world 
in anarchy in which lawless power runs riot and small na- 
tions are the first to be trampled underfoot. 

The large nations, and all the United Nations, are firmly 
united in the purpose and in the necessity to create a new 
world organized for peace, because it is the vital interest of 
each of them to do so. Let us never forget that this unity 
of purpose and this community of national interest is para- 
mount to all the lesser differences among us in interests and 
in history, and language and in customs. Because of that 
paramount unity of purpose and community of interest these 
lesser differences can be and will be overcome as they arise, 
through the hard and the exacting day-to-day work of con- 
sultation, negotiation, and adjustment which are the essence 
of successful cooperation among free peoples. 

Eight years ago my great predecessor, Cordell Hull, when 
speaking before the Council on Foreign Relations, called for 
“a world organized for peace and advancing civilization, 
rather than for war and degrading savagery.” 

Now, after the devastating war which he foresaw, the 
world has its chance. It has taken the sacrifice of millions 
of lives, the outpouring of our wealth and untold destruction 
and suffering, to bring us to this moment. 

The San Francisco Conference will be a decisive juncture 
in the history of America and of the world. But we are only 
at the beginning of the long road to a lasting peace. 

If we are to complete the journey, surely we will neither 
fail nor falter now when we have hardly begun upon it. 
American character and America’s achievements have been 
fashioned by a high vision and good common sense. With 
that power of vision to keep the goal we seek always before 
us, and that common sense to guide us, I know that America 
will not fail either the world or herself. 
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The Bridge To the Future 


HAVE WE HERE AND NOW THE INTELLIGENCE AND DEVOTION TO CROSS OVER? 
By FLORENCE E. ALLEN, Judge of the United States Court of Appeals for the Sixth District, Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered at the 89th anniversary of tne founding of Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois, February 25, 1945 


N one of the vivid Dreams, by Olive Schreiner, she 

depicts a woman standing above a dark, swift river, 

looking over at the Land of Freedom. Sometimes I 
think that all of us today are, as it were, gazing across the 
same seemingly impassable barrier to the Land of Peace 
which we hope somehow to enter. Bridgeheads are being 
taken on that land by the men and women who have given 
their lives so freely in this world catastrophe; but you and 
| must maintain and widen every bridgehead until at last 
the Promised Land is reached. 

What this Land of Peace offers to the world has been 
4 primary concern of all of us in the last difficult years. 
Secretary Stettinius in Mexico City has just reapplied the 
Atlantic Charter to the problem. After calling for the earli- 
est possible final defeat of the aggressors and steps to in- 
sure that neither of them will ever again have military 
or industrial capacity to make war, and guaranteeing to 
the liberated peoples of Europe their own government, call- 
ing for the creation of an international organization to se- 
cure the peace of the world, Stettinius says that the peace 
is to assure all men opportunity to live “in freedom from 
fear and want.” 

‘The Four Freedoms, as reported by the President to the 
Congress, are as follows: 

“The first is freedom of speech and expression—every- 
where in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to worship God 
in his own way—everywhere in the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which, translated into 
world terms, means economic understandings which will se- 
cure to every nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabi- 
tants—everywhere in the world. 

‘The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated into 
world terms, means a world-wide reduction of armaments 
to such a point and in such thorough fashion that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggres- 
sion against any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 

This is a restatement of principles either embraced in the 
Constitution of the United States or growing out of ex- 
press constitutional principles. The history of how these lib- 
erties were established illumines the problem of establishing 
them for the world. ‘They had to be declared as law. They 
could not be established for the Thirteen Colonies without 
some degree of union and central government; nor can the 
Atlantic Charter. They cannot be fully enforced without the 
sanction of the public opinion; nor can the Atlantic Charter. 
Freedom of speech and freedom of religion are expressly 
reserved in the Constitution and are made by that document 
the supreme law of the land. They could be similarly es- 
tablished as principles to guide the world organization. Free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear are not so well 
understood as being cardinal points of the American doc- 
trine. Freedom from want, as defined in the Atlantic 
Charter, does not mean that the United States shall feed 
natives in Africa nor citizens of all the distressed nations 
of the world everywhere. We have a humanitarian obliga- 
tion in this regard, but it does not arise out of the Atlantic 
Charter, which merely calls for economic understandings to 


secure to every nation the opportunity to develop peace- 
time pursuits. Freedom from fear is defined as meaning 


world-wide reduction of armaments and prevention of ag- 
gression. 


As thus defined, freedom from want is a cardinal point 
of the American doctrine. The right to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” enunciated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, when established in a country of untouched ma- 
terial resources, developed into that freedom of opportunity 
which gave us here in America freedom from want hitherto 
unequalled. It was further greatly advanced by the release 
of restrictions upon trade effected by the interstate com- 
merce provision of the Constitution, which gives to Congress 
the power to regulate commerce “among the several states,” 


and by the provision that Congress shall promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 


The interstate commerce provision established economic 
stability and uniform commercial control throughout and for 
the benefit of the nation as a whole. After the Revolution 
the colonies had been engaging in cutthroat commercial 
competition, ready even to resort to armed force in order 
to maintain oppressive reciprocal taxation. But with the 
enforcement of the interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, giving the federal government control of nation- 
wide commerce, the suicidal trade hostilities ceased. The 
words of the Atlantic Charter with reference to freedom 
from want apply squarely to this constitutional enactment, 


for it actually secured “to every state a healthy peacetime life 
for its inhabitants.” 


One of the early tests of the interstate commerce clause 
arose out of the rapid development of interstate transpor- 
tation and communication, and at once established its im- 
portance. This is vividly illustrated by the great case of 
Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 1, which ruled upon the 
validity of a contract granting a monopoly in steamboat 
operation on the Hudson River. A dramatic story lay be- 
hind the law suit. As recounted by Warren, in his “Mak- 
ing of the Constitution,” during the Constitutional Conven- 
tion John Fitch had exhibited a steamboat in a trial trip on 
the Delaware River. His boat was operated by reciprocal 
motions of two groups of six oars which made a stroke 
similar to simultaneous paddles of a canoe. Nearly all the 
members of the Convention attended. Washington made no 
note of this happening in his diary, which on this day simply 
recorded where he had dined and visited in the evening. 
Even Franklin, the discoverer of electricity, the scientific 
expert did not go. In answering a question with reference 
to Fitch’s steamboat, Franklin wrote: 


“Not being able to go much abroad I have never seen 
it, and tho I never doubted that the force of steam properly 
applied might be sufficient to move a boat against the cur- 
rent in most rivers, yet when I considered the first cost of 
such a machine as the fire engine, the necessity of it being 
accompanied by.a skillful engineer to work it and repair it 
on occasion, and the room it would take up in the boat, I 
confess I feared that the advantage would not be such as 
to bring the invention into use.” 
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Fitch’s boat would run, but it remained for Fulton to 
perfect the steamboat as an invention. In planning for its 
commercial use, Fulton associated himself with the high- 
born and wealthy Robert Livingston as his financial partner. 
New York State granted a monopoly to Fulton and Liv- 
ingston to navigate the Hudson by steamboat. They also se- 
cured a similar exclusive right to navigate the Mississippi. 
The freedom of intercommunication between the States was 
at stake. If each State could bottle up the streams which 
flowed within its borders and could fence off the lakes, in- 
terstate trade would die “aborning.” The Ohio, the Con- 
necticut, Lake Champlain, each in turn would become the 
property of enterprising capitalists who secured state grants 
to operate upon these waterways. But John Marshall, 
speaking for the Supreme Court in Gibbons v. Ogden, held 
that commerce included transportation, and that the New 
York statutory grant to Fulton and Livingston was invalid 
because only Congress can regulate navigation on navigable 
streams. At one stroke commerce was set free within this 
country. It was, as Burton Hendrick says, the emancipation 
proclamation for our commercial life. 

Never before in modern history had commerce been so 
completely freed, over such an area, from the harassing 
restrictions imposed by state boundaries. Domestic com- 
merce expanded like a vigorous tree released from the 
stranglehold of a parasitic vine. “Big business,” it is true, 
created difficult problems; they have been dealt with by the 
legislatures and the courts. But we should remember that 
it is part of our peculiar fortune that here in America for 
the first time on such a wide scale business could be “Big.” 
As a result of the release of commercial and. industrial in- 
itiative mass production was evolved, and American indus- 
trial power was envied and studied by all the civilized world. 

In addition, the Constitution, and State Constitutions 
patterned after it, encouraged the cooperative financing of 
great projects for the benefit of all, and this fact greatly 
contributed to the nation’s healthy economic life. The Pre- 
amble to the Constitution declared that government was es- 
tablished “to promote the general welfare,’ and this was 
repeated in the body of the instrument (Art. I, Sec. 8). 
This had not in general been the purpose of government. 
The special welfare of the nobility and the ruling classes 
had been the particular concern of government. The cor- 
ruption of certain American cities so rightly condemned at 
the beginning of this century is not more shocking than the 
bold assumption, under the European monarchies, that the 
benefits and emoluments of government were for the ruling 
class alone. 

One example will suffice. As told by Carl Van Doren in 
his distinguished biography of Franklin, while Franklin was 
in London prior to the Revolution he was visited by his 
son-in-law, who came to London with a thousand pounds 
in hand, intending with it to buy a colonial office in Penn- 
sylvania. That these offices were for sale is shown by 
Franklin’s complete acceptance of the practice. A man of 
the highest integrity in public affairs, Franklin manifested 
no surprise either at his son-in-law’s intention or at the size 
of the proposed bribe ($5,000 in our money, and in those 
times a substantial sum). He dissuaded the young man from 
his purpose, but not upon ethical grounds. He argued that 
it was unsatisfactory to make one’s living through political 
office, and persuaded his son-in-law to remain in private 
business. 

In contrast to the principle that the benefits of govern- 
ment were intended only for the few, we believed, and 
stated in our organic law, that government should be run 
for the general welfare. We therefore proceeded to estab- 
lish great public institutions, paid for by all, owned by all, 





accessible to all—schools, universities, libraries, roads, parks, 
to a degree never before witnessed in history. This relieved 
the citizen from the financial burden of procuring these 
advantages at great individual cost, and from the frustra- 
tion of desiring such advantages and being deprived of them. 
Certainly it is no exaggeration to say that to a degree never 
before realized we established, under the Constitution, free- 
dom from want both material and intellectual. 

Similarly release of trade restrictions throughout the 
world eventually would lay the groundwork for economic 
freedom world-wide, and resulting freedom from want. 
This result could hardly be achieved without decades 
of intense cooperation; but it is a possible result and it 
could be secured through world organization. 

Freedom from aggression was secured within the nation 
by the fact that each State gave up its right to war upon 
other States, and the central federal control of commerce 
and other national interests eliminated any need for such 
power. Within the nation there was peace; and in inter- 
national relationships the fact that the Constitution confided 
the war power to Congress proved to be a check on war. 
Thus freedom from fear was largely secured in America 
by the national organization and by constitutional enactment. 

But freedom from want, the freedom from fear in Europe 
and America alike were destroyed by the First World War. 
Because we did not erect a cooperative international system 
based upon principles of justice, an era of unrestrained com- 
petition followed the Treaty of Versailles. High tariffs, 
quotas and preferences were erected to block the normal flow 
of trade. The consequent inability of the German Republic 
to maintain itself in power gave birth to the Nazi movement. 
In our own country economic isolationism and the destruc- 
tion of world markets helped to bring on the great depres- 
sion. While we were still working out of this catastrophe 
the appeasement of Munich and the treachery of Pearl Har- 
bor taught us in the hardest possible way that we do not live 
to ourselves alone. 

To implement the guaranties of the Atlantic Charter in 
any degree we must first of all win the war; next we must 
establish machinery for world organization. But organiza- 
tion alone must not suffice. We must establish principles 
under which human rights will be maintained, principles 
which will govern the relations of national groups through- 
out the world. 

Since we face a long interim between the end of the war 
and the sound establishment of international organization, 
we face the peril of drifting into pure military alliance. Be- 
cause we must preserve close friendship with the other great 
powers, the tendency will be to work through this group and 
not through the society of nations. This is a danger that must 
at all hazards be avoided, for permanent military alliances 
would tend to involve us in other people’s wars. It still re- 
mains true, as Washington pointed out in his First Inaugural 
Address, that “Europe has a set of primary interests” with 
which it would be unwise to implicate ourselves except 
through the single method of international organization 
based upon principles of justice, through which the power 
of the peace-loving nations can be pooled to prevent war. 
The fact that Great Britain and Russia have interests in 

Asia does not dispose of their interests in Europe. The work- 
ing collaboration of the United Nations should not be re- 
garded, any more than our agreement with France during 
the Revolution, as a permanent undertaking to support any 
one of the Allies in any conceivable war which may arise. If 
there were time we could list a score of tense international 
situations in which American boys—yes, and girls—never 
should be called upon to shed their blood, for if war comes 
from them it will not be—as this is—our war. The Euro- 
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pean tangle with its animosities going back sometimes a thou- 
sand years is more likely to create wars than our own rela- 
tively amicable relationships. As one of a united interna- 
tional group, we can rightly help to solve these problems. 
As one of an exclusive alliance of a few great powers, we 
might even intensify them. 

This is true because the immediate reaction to a nuclear 
alliance of great powers dominating and making laws for 
the world, would breed hostility. The nations shut out from 
the inner circle of the “nucleus” would, whether or not 
rightly, suspect the intentions of the alliance, and finally 
combine into an opposing nuclear alliance, a situation lead- 
ing directly to war. 

The only alternative is the building of an international or- 
ganization open to and joined in by the peace-loving nations 
and based upon principles of substantive law never before 
framed or applied between nations. This cannot be achieved 
without the active help of the United States. American pub- 
lic opinion must make sure that the opportunity is not once 
more lost. The task is colossal, with all of its ramifications, 
political, social and economic, but it is not impossible. We 
have learned from the experience of the League of Nations 
and the Pan American Union some of the great difficulties 
to be avoided in the new organization. I wish in this con- 
nection to speak particularly of problems set into high light 
by our experience in this hemisphere. 

The advancing leadership of the Pan American Union is 
very largely due to the leadership of the United States, and 
we have much to learn from the revolutionary achievements 
of the nations of the Western Hemisphere as well as from 
what has been accomplished by the League of Nations in its 
work for labor and for dislocated minorities. It would be 
unfortunate if the work of the Pan American Union was 
not used and built upon in establishing a world organization. 
Never in the Pan American Union could the statement be 
made, as was made by Chamberlain in 1938, that “We must 
not try to delude small, weak nations into thinking that they 
will be protected by the League against aggression,” for the 
covenants of the Pan American Union specifically provide 
that states are equal regardless of their wealth or power. 
‘To this provision is due part of the increasing cooperation 
in this hemisphere; for the Latin-American States, with their 
heritage of Spanish and Indian pride, if rated according to 
size and power would never cooperate with Argentina and 
Brazil and the United States. However, neither the Pan 
American Union nor the League of Nations has lived up to 
the great hopes of the race in actually preventing war. If we 
may judge from the record of the past twenty-two years, a 
system which will prevent aggression has not yet been set up, 
and hence we must learn from our mistakes. 

Let us begin at home. In our hemisphere a war existed 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, ranging from 1933 to 1936, 
between two of the smallest nations in the world, killing over 
100,000 men. The war was foreseen and intelligent efforts 
were made to prevent it; and yet continued effort on the 
part of nations of this hemisphere and of the League utterly 
failed to prevent or to stop the conflict for several years 
after it was begun. Various commissions and councils in this 
hemisphere, the A.B.C.P. Bloc and League of Nations, all 
tried earnestly to settle the dispute. 

The Pan American efforts failed partly because there was 
no machinery to prevent border clashes which inflamed feel- 
ing in both nations. No power existed to mark off a neutral 
zone between the combatants, and there was no efficient in- 
strumentality for sifting out the truth of the various charges. 
A vear after hostilities began President Salamanca of Bolivia 
acknowledged that the trouble started when a Bolivian pa- 
trol occupied a Paraguayan fort, and fired one round. He 





stated that the incident occurred contrary to “our will and 
the instructions of the Government.” Such a frank acknow]l- 
edgement made a year earlier to Paraguay might have saved 
the war. Madariaga stated in the League that if neutral in- 
vestigators had been at once on the spot by the airplane, the 
problem would have been solved. 

Another controlling hindrance was that one or the other 
of the combatants had not ratified a number of the treaties 
for inquiry or arbitration existing in this hemisphere. As a 
result only offers of mediation and conciliation could be 
made. Bolivia and Paraguay were not bound to observe the 
Kellogg Pact and the only treaties to which they were sub- 
ject were those arising out of the Covenant of the League. 

Also not all nations cooperated equally in the measures 
taken by the League which set up an arms embargo against 
both nations. Chile did not cooperate, and as a result Para- 
guay received arms in defiance of the League conditions. 
Over thirty nations finally attempted to cut off the struggle 
by refusing to supply arms to both belligerents but because 
of the unequal enforcement of the measure it was not 
successful. 

The Chaco dispute also showed the difficulties which re- 
sult from duplication of efforts. Madariaga in the League 
Council listed nine occasions when he said the council’s ac- 
tion had been paralyzed because the problem had been sub- 
mitted to the League. But if adequate machinery existed, if 
all combatants had been bound by treaties of conciliation and 
arbitration, if the conflict in jurisdiction, with the resulting 
clash of personalities and national groups, had not existed, 
the vital prerequisite still would have been courage to fight 
for peace. Whether the Pan American Union would have 
been willing actually to fight to prevent the war we do not 
know. 

In this connection I call your attention to the proposal 
submitted by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. I am in 
favor of adopting these proposals provisionally, as suggested 
by Walter Lippmann; that is to say, with the definite under- 
standing and arrangement that they may be amended later. 
In the section on pacific settlement of disputes the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposal is that the parties to any dispute which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
“should obligate themselves” first of all to seek a solution 
by negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration or judicial 
settlement or other peaceful means of their own choice. If 
they fail to settle the dispute by these means, the proposals 
say ‘‘they should obligate themselves to refer it to the Security 
Council.” Obviously, in light of the discussion of the Chaco 
war, these provisions should require the parties absolutely to 
obligate themselves. The word should be “shall” instead of 
“should.” This is an instance of the kind of amendment 
which must be made in these proposals if they really are to 
make a definite advance in establishing world peace. 

Attainment of these ends presupposes the deepest devotion, 
the kind of sacrifice which has been shown in every fight for 
human freedom, the kind described in Olive Schreiner’s 
“Three Dreams in a Desert,” part of which I shall quote 
in closing: 

“I saw a desert and I saw a woman coming out of it. 

“And she came to the bank of a dark river; and the bank 
was steep and high. And on it an old man met her, who had 
a long white beard; and a stick that curled was in his hand, 
and on it was written Reason. And he asked her what she 
wanted; and she said, ‘I am woman; and I am seeking for 
the land of Freedom.’ 

“And he said, ‘It is before you.’ 

“And she said, ‘I see nothing before me but a dark flowing 
river and a bank steep and high, and cuttings here and there 
with heavy sand in them.’ 
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“And he said, ‘And beyond that?’ 

“She said, ‘I see nothing, but sometimes, when I shade my 
eyes with my hand, I think I see on the further bank trees 
and hills, and the sun shining on them!’ 

“He said, “That is the Land of Freedom.’ 

“She said, ‘How am I to get there?’ 

“He said, “There is one way, and only one. Down the 
banks of Labor, through the water of Suffering. There is 
no other.’ 

“She said, ‘Is there no bridge?’ 

“He answered, ‘none.’ 

“She said, ‘Is the water deep?’ 

“He said, ‘Deep.’ 

“She said, ‘Is the floor worn?’ 

“He said, ‘It is. Your foot may slip at any time, and you 
may be lost.’ 

“She said, ‘Have any crossed already ?’ 

“He said, ‘Some have tried.’ 

“She said, ‘Is there a track to show where the best fording 
is?” 

“He said, ‘It has to be made.’ 

“She shaded her eyes with her hand; and she said, ‘I will 
go.’ 
“And she stood far off on the bank of the river. And she 
said, ‘For what do I go to this far land which no one has 
ever reached? Qh, I am alone! I am utterly alone!’ 

“And Reason said to her, ‘Silence! What do you hear?’ 

“And she listened intently, and she said, ‘I hear a sound 
of teet, a thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands, and they beat this way!’ 

“He said, “They are the feet of those that shall follow 


you. Lead on, make a track to the water’s edge!’ Where you 
stand now, the ground will be beaten flat by ten thousand 
times ten thousand feet! And he said, ‘Have you seen the 
locusts how they cross a stream? First one comes to the 
water-edge, and it is swept away, and then another comes 
and then another, and then another, and at last with their 
bodies piled up a bridge is built and the rest pass over.’ 

“She said, ‘And of those that come first, some are swept 
away, and are heard of no more; their bodies do not even 
build the bridge.’ 

“*And are swept away, and are heard of no more—and 
what of that?’ he said. 

““*And what of that—’ she said. “They make a track to 
the water’s edge.’ 

“*They make a track to the water’s edge—! And she 
said, 

‘Over that bridge which shall be built with our bodies, 
who will pass?’ 

“He said, “The entire human race.’ 

“And the woman grasped her staff. 

“And | saw her turn down that dark path to the river.” 

Here in America we stand upon the bridge built, as 
Olive Schreiner says, with the bodies of the men and women 
of all time who gave themselves that others might be free. 
The question which confronts us is whether in our turn we 
have such intelligence and devotion that we shall here and 
now cross over the bridge. It is not impossible to help to 
erect the great freedoms in a warless world. It is not im- 
possible to create a warless world. This is the immediate 
problem of the race, one which we may share in solving, and 
one which cannot be solved without us. 


“The Sunlight of Knowledge” 


BUSINESSMEN AWAKE TO THE PROBLEM 


By L. M. EVANS, President, Elliott & Evans, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered before the National Small Business Executives, Chicago, Ill., January 22, 1945 


HE sunlight of knowledge is our only cure. Will 

American businessmen awaken to their responsibility 

and seize the opportunity to impart to all Americans, 
young and old, the true story of America and why we are 
the hope of the peoples of all lands. Our greatness has 
reached to the four corners of the earth, but has passed our 
own fireside. Today strange ideas and doctrines are being 
promoted by some leaders. This same group teaches defeatism 
with its eyes closed to the achievements of our people. 

Let us ask ourselves a few questions:—Do we have Free- 
dom of Religion, Freedom of Speech and Freedom of the 
Press? Having enjoyed these basic freedoms in this land of 
ours, are we ready to abandon them? We must awaken to 
the fact that each Freedom carries with it responsibility for 
its maintenance. We can enjoy freedom by giving it to 
others and only in this manner can we retain our own. Our 
greatest danger is the abuse of freedom, and as sure as the 
sun rises, whenever abused, it ceases to exist. 

This is the unwritten law of democracy. The true teach- 
ings of our Constitution and Bill of Rights and the progress 
this nation has made under them, must be imparted to our 
people through the mediums of education, the home, the 
church and the school. These are the institutions that can do 
the job if only given the proper support—and that support 
must come from American business. One thing universal is 
the brotherhood of man. Our religious leaders have a great 
lesson to learn and it is time they awaken to the fact that 


thinking people are not interested in creeds, but in man’s 
progress. 

It is time for American businessmen—large and small—to 
awaken to this great problem. Refining our education proc- 
esses by teaching to our young—a greater America—with 
room for all—Business and Labor—Rich and Poor—White 
and Black—Jew and Gentile—and support such a movement 
with the necessary funds to accomplish results. It is time 
that we in the business fraternity pull ourselves out of the 
rut of just thinking in terms of bigger plants, better tools 
and more profits. We must awaken to the fact that good 
Government, good homes, good Churches, good schools 
don’t just happen. Above all, they need our sincere guidance 
and financial help today. 

Our civic, business and fraternal organizations must forget 
their selfish desires and become a vital and dynamic force 
in our American system to work and support an over-all joint 
program to better educate America. 

It is time for men to start to work within their respective 
organizations with such a goal in mind and not just sit and 
be a let-George-do-it member. It is time that, we in business, 
awaken to our obligation to the 12,000,000 young men and 
women who are pulling our burnt chestnuts out of the fire 
and are spilling their blood to preserve our way of life. 

It is time for us to banish selfishness. ‘Too many men in 
business support organizations for what they can get out o! 
them instead of what they can give. Too many of us are 
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always ready to receive but not willing to give to them. Why 
not wake up and give? Our reward will be that warm inner 
feeling which tugs the heart-strings whenever a man has 
found that he has helped another. 


Never in the history of our nation has the chart for 
progress been more definite. Good Government is ours for 
the asking if we impart the proper knowledge to all our 
people. A higher standard of living—better homes to live 
in and better teaching within these homes—better Churches 
and schools—all of them are fundamental to progress and 
definitely an obligation on our part,—we, the elders, who 
passed the law to draft 18 year old boys,—when a few 
months before we did not even agree on whether prepared- 
ness was necessary. Did Pearl Harbor teach us that freedom 
always demands protection—both from within and from 
without? Did it teach us that it takes an alert and well- 
informed people to. make freedom secure? Have we learned 
the lesson that Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Liberty ? 


The youth of our land deserves something better than we 
have given. Our teachings should be those of understanding 


and cooperation—both at home and abroad—instead of iso- 


lationism and distrust. When analyzing our policies from a 
national and international standpoint, we find they have been 
given to us, to a large degree, by political parties; and many 
times, as history proves, we have had weak leadership be- 
cause we, the people, failed to elect the best men largely 
through ignorance. Can we correct this weak spot in our 
form of Government? Yes! education will do it. Too often 
our foreign policies have been formed by weak partisan poli- 
ticians, catering to the whims of vested interests, self seekers 
and special privileged groups. 

Instead, we, the people, should establish sound interna- 
tional policies subject to amendment by the people’s repre- 
sentatives and free from political scramble every four years. 
Statesmen must represent us, not politicians. 

‘The amoeba brains that preach “change our form of Gov- 
ernment,” fail to realize that a free people furnishes a poor 
place for dry rot—or restraint—or monopoly of any kind— 
monopoly of Government—monopoly of unions—monopoly 
of business-cartel agreements—which are all forms of stag- 
nation and deserve no place in a free America. The awaken- 
ing of our leaders in business, education, religion and free 
(government can prepare a proper program of education 
based on truth and Christian brotherhood with a better 
understanding of peoples of all races, color and creeds. Basic 
knowledge imparted properly, through the proper channels, 
is the only answer. It is a long time job. Shall we business- 
men accept the challenge and go to work to make the 20th 
Century truly the century of freedom? We have become of 
age and if America is going to meet the problems of the 
world and accept the position of Leader in a better world 
order, then her people must be informed as to what are the 
basic problems. Quickly, too, or what we know as repre- 
sentative Government is doomed to failure. 

As an illustration, let’s analyze briefly one of our greatest 
blunders which we, as businessmen, have contenanced 
through our failure to do anything about it. It pertains to 
the salaries paid today to the teaching profession. Do you 
know that we pay our railroad porters more than we pay 
our teachers? Think of it! The people to whom we entrust 
the education of our children—paid less than a sleeping-car 
porter. Let’s look at these facts. 

‘The average annual salary in continental United States 
for this profession, according to statistics for 1941 and 1942, 
is ($1,507.00) One Thousand Five Hundred Seven Dollars, 
and ten States in the United States average less than 
($1,000.00) One Thousand Dollars. In the lowest State 
in the Union, Mississippi, the average salary for Instruc- 


tional Staff was ($517.00) Five Hundred Seventeen Dollars. 
The following three States,—Alabama, Arkansas and North 
Dakota, reported average salaries of less than ($800.00) 
Eight Hundred Dollars. I am sure the thinking business men 
of this nation, 98% of whom are completely uninformed, 
when faced with these facts, will rise to their duty and obliga- 
tion. We must awaken to the injustices that we have per- 
mitted to exist. Is it any wonder that teachers join unions 
and that some socialistic and communistic teaching exists in 
our schools? We certainly have no complaint in the light of 
the facts. We have received much more than we have paid 
for, in spite of this situation. Our teaching staff, as a whole, 
has done a magnificent job, in view of the fact that their 
income has averaged between $60.00 and $90.00 per month. 
I feel sure that we all agree this is a situation that merits 
our immediate action. 

Now, turning from our obligations to our opportunities, 
let’s face a few facts that are very convincing to an open 
mind. And I sincerely hope that the gloom boys among our 
Brain Trusters who teach, “defeatism” and “W.P.A., here 
we come to young America,” will change their theme song. 
First, all that is necessary to convince the uninformed that 
America, from an industrial standpoint, is the Leader of all 
nations, is to study the Production Record of this nation in 
the past three years. This record has taken place in spite 
of Government restrictions and its policies pertaining to 
labor which have been a definite handicap. Why have these 
48 states been so productive? Our accomplishments in the 
past have made it possible. With 6% of the world’s people, 
our industrial output totals approximately 45% of the 
world’s total; we have 35% of the world’s railroad mileage, 
25% of the Merchant Fleet tonnage, 50% of the world’s 
telephones, 45% of the world’s steel production, 40% of the 
aluminum production, 33% of the coal output, 55% of the 
world’s copper and 70% of its petroleum. This has been 
accomplished under a free Government with approximately 
6% of the world’s people. There are valid reasons why this 
is true and let’s make sure all our people understand them. 
What a grand opportunity the young men of today have— 
really unlimited opportunity—at home within the bounds of 
our 48 States. And then if we awaken and educate our 
people to our opportunity to the North and to the South, 
the facts, when analyzed, are amazing. 

Consider Canada,—larger by approximately 300,000 
square miles than the United States, with a population of 
approximately 12,000,000 people, and with travel such as the 
post war world will have, furnishes immense opportunities if 
we only grasp them. And then to our South, the 20 Latin 
American countries are still in the embryo stage, just waiting 
for the proper enlightenment in Government, education and 
industrial development. These 20 countries have a popula- 
tion approximately that of the United States, and one of 
them, Brazil alone, is 230,000 square miles larger than the 
United States. 

We must teach these opportunities to our people. And also 
the obligation that we have to our own country to under- 
stand these peoples so that we Americas can truly be united. 
This education will result in understanding if applied 
properly. With communications such as ours in this post war 
world, these people and their countries are truly our neigh- 
bors, and the young men of America must be taught to grasp 
these opportunities. 

I would like a grant from the good Lord to stay on this 
earth and watch the parade of progresss that will take place 
in the next 100 years, with a little of the sunlight of know]- 
edge shining through, guided properly by men of America, if 
only they grasp the opportunity. It is here. And now is the 
time to Act. 

In the light of these facts, is there room for the defeatist ? 
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The Return to “Enlightened Despotism” 


PROPOSALS OF TODAY’S PIONEERS NO SOUNDER THAN THOSE OF 200 YEARS AGO. 
By RUFUS S. TUCKER, Chief Economist, General Motors Corporation, 
Former Analyst of the U. 8. Departments of Commerce and of the Treasury 
Delivered before the Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa., March 30, 1945 


R. von Hayek in his very able and timely book 
M The Road to Serfdom maintains that socialism 
and its less radical manifestation, government 
planning, inevitably lead to serfdom, citing the examples of 
Germany, Italy and Russia. The word “serfdom” is not 
literally correct, since that institution historically included 
an hereditary factor and a residential one. Under serfdom 
the son of a farm laborer or tenant, was bound to continue 
as such on the farm where his father had been. Under mod- 
ern totalitarianism heredity would not in theory determine 
one’s economic position, although both in Germany and Rus- 
sia there have been exceptions to this rule, and workers 
would certainly be transferred from place to place in ac- 
cordance with the decrees of the State. However the senior- 
ity rules now imposed on wage earners make voluntary 
transference from job to job very difficult, and the loans 
to farmers to assist them in buying their farms have the 
effect of tying them to one place for twenty years, on penalty 
of losing their life’s savings. But the modern totalitarianism 
resembles the medieval serfdom in the essential point, which 
is that the individual’s economic activities are not determined 
by his own choice but by authority. The word “serfdom”, 
therefore, is a sufficiently close description of totalitarianism. 
The question is, therefore, does government planning of the 
sort now rife in Britain and the United States inevitably lead 
to totalitarianism ? 

Of course human activities require a certain amount of 
planning. Every individual or business must plan and the 
government also must plan its own legitimate activities. 
These legitimate activities may include without any danger 
the provision of information for individuals to aid them in 
their planning. But when the government attempts to sup- 
press other sources of information and other than the off- 
cial interpretation of the information supplied, or to draw 
up a master plan and use pressure to force individuals to 
conform to it, we are beyond the only meaning of planning 
that is consistent with free enterprise and individual liberty, 
except, of course, during war, when all laws, including those 
of economics, are silent. Modern planners whether of the 
Communist, Nazi, Fascist, Socialist or New Deal variety 
have gone far beyond that point. 

Perhaps a good workable definition of “planning” for the 
purposes of the present discussion would be: “Systematic in- 
terference by the government with the processes of produc- 
tion and consumption, with the object of increasing the 
national income.” This would exclude governmental activi- 
ties for the purpose of national defense or the enforcement 
of the community’s moral standards, or in areas not acces- 
sible to private enterprise. 

As the phrase, “planned economy,” is generally used by 
its advocates, it means the direction of all or a large part 
of the nation’s important economic activities by the govern- 
ment or by some organization controlled by the government 
and endowed with quasi-governmental powers. Since any 
body that controlled the economic activities of the nation 
and had in addition the powers already possessed by govern- 
ment would be able to control the total of human activities, 


“planned economy” as outlined by its leading advocates is 
merely a modification of totalitarianism, phrased in language 
not so shocking to the ears of free men as the language 
of Communism and Fascism. In 1935 President Roosevelt 
publicly stated that fact when he said: “In 34 months we 
have built up new instruments of public power. In the 
hands of a people’s government this power is wholesome and 
proper, but in the hands of political puppets, of an economic 
autocracy, such power would provide shackles for the liberties 
of the people.” But what are the President’s appointees if they 
are not political puppets, and how can the vast agglomeration 
of governmental bodies for the control and financing of all 
industry and agriculture be regarded as anything but an 
economic autocracy? Their funds are provided for them out 
of taxes or loans collected forcibly from the people. They 
have succeeded in many cases in destroying the power of the 
Courts to review their decisions; and individuals affected 
by their decisions, even when the Courts are theoretically 
available, can obtain no redress because of the expense and 
delay involved, and if they attempt to do so are subject to 
persecution and defamation from all the henchmen of the 
new order and their supporters in the press and on the plat- 
form. A notable example at the present time is the contro- 
versy over Bretton Woods, in which sincere advocates of an 
intelligent foreign financial policy are accused of selfish 
motives and branded, paradoxically, as being at the same 
time isolationists and international bankers; and for many 
years we have seen sincere opponents of the fascistic tenden- 
cies of the Administration falsely condemned as Fascists. 
Planning is universally admitted to require centralized di- 
rection, equipped to act more promptly and vigorously than 
parliamentary or other forms of representative government 
have shown themselves able to act in the past. Hence plan- 
ning, even when competently and honestly carried out, is the 
antithesis of democracy, as we have in America understood 
and admired the term. But experience shows that it has 
usually been either incompetent or dishonest. Planning is 
advocated by persons with academic and theoretical back- 
grounds, as a means of improving the general welfare. It is 
advocated by persons of a certain moralistic disposition, who 
like to see everything done in an orderly manner and 
are appalled by the irregularities and unpredictabilities of 
free enterprise; and by warm-hearted idealists who like to 
think that the ills of the world can be instantly and per- 
manently cured by some easy formula; and by congenital 
meddlers—the Lady Bountiful type—who get a warm glow 
of satisfaction from the feeling that they are controlling 
the lives of other people for their victims’ own good. ‘These 
more or less idealistic groups are assisted by office-seeking 
politicians, self-seeking pressure groups, and notoriety-seeking 
publicists. Being human, they would make as many mis- 
takes as private businessmen, even if the job were no harder 
than running a private business. But the job is infinitely 
harder, although many persons seem to be unable to realize 
it. When a private businessman makes a mistake he either 
finds it out pretty quickly and corrects it, or else the sheriff 
and the receiver in bankruptcy correct it for him. But when 
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a governmental planner makes a mistake all he has to do 
is to persuade the voters that his critics are scoundrels, and 
then he can go on repeating his mistakes for another term 
of office and paying for them with other people’s money; 
and if he uses that money to lengthen his term or to increase 
his power can he be blamed for it? That is only what dic- 
tators and tyrants have done regularly since the dawn of 
history. Is it fair to expect every president to be a Wash- 
ington ? 

Lord Acton once remarked that “All power corrupts, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” If the word “corrupt” 
is used in the narrow sense of financial corruption or cor- 
ruption of personal morals, that is not universally true. But 
power does corrupt judgment and respect for the opinions 
and rights of others. It removes men from the opportunity 
of discussing matters with their equals, and causes them to 
be surrounded by special pleaders, flatterers, and yes-men. 
Even when unpleasant facts cannot be overlooked, power 
leads men to adopt the dangerous doctrine that the end 
justifies the means, and to do evil that good may result. And 
if sometimes we find that the evil is done to those whom 
we hate, and the good results only to the dictators and their 
partisans, that is only natural and comparatively unimportant. 

The idea of governmental planning for the economy is 
not new. On the contrary it was taken for granted during 
most of recorded history. Free private enterprise was un- 
thinkable in most countries during the greater part of ancient 
and medieval times. 

In the eighteenth century all economic activities in Europe 
outside of Britain and Holland, were narrowly circum- 
scribed by law or tradition. All governments were despotic, 
though usually well-intentioned. The thinking men of the 
time were continually devising schemes to improve the lot 
of their fellow men, and many of these schemes were tried 
out by many governments. Most of these schemes were 
startlingly like those that have recently been discovered by 
our pink intelligentsia, and by the large recent crops of 
Ph.D’s in Economics who obtained their licenses to pose as 
experts on governmental and business activities without ever 
having had any business experience and without apparently 
ever having studied economic history or political science. It 
would seem that the only device for promoting prosperity 
that was not tried out in the 18th century, although it was 
discussed under the name of laissez-faire, was the scheme of 
free enterprise. 

Dean Swift, in Gulliver’s Travels (1726) wrote a very 
amusing satire on some of the bright ideas current in his 
time. Sober historians record the tragic fate of France when 
in 1720 the king was persuaded by John Law that the un- 
limited issue of bank notes would make the nation prosper- 
ous. Specialists in the literature of economic theory are 
acquainted with the doctrines of Bernard de Mandeville, 
who declared that spending was the key to prosperity, that 
individual thrift was harmful to society, and extravagance 
and spending for vicious purposes made money circulate and 
increased the purchasing power of the people. How like 
this sounds to the present-day attacks on saving, and the 
Keynesian doctrine that government spending increases the 
national income, even if the spending is for the purpose of 
building pyramids or digging holes in order to fill them up 
again. 

Specialists in public finance recall also the theory of Dr. 
Richard Price, (1771) who declared that a national debt 
need not be a burden, because a properly devised sinking 
fund would pay it off automatically without pain to the 
taxpayers. That theory was eagerly accepted by most of 
the finance ministers of that day, except our own Alexander 
Hamilton. Perhaps Dr. Price’s theory was as intellectually 


respectable as the modern one that a national debt need 
not be a burden because the principal need not be paid and 
we owe the interest to ourselves. 

Governmental planning on a pseudo-scientific basis, how- 
ever, reached its apex in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the era of the so-called “enlightened despots.” 
Frederick II of Prussia, Catherine of Russia, Joseph II 
of the Holy Roman Empire, Charles III of Naples and 
Spain, Peter Leopold of Tuscany, and Joseph I of Portugal 
all attempted to reform and regulate the economic struc- 
tures of their respective nations in accordance with the ideal- 
istic aspirations of the leading thinkers of the time, and 
with the aid of highly trained economists, statisticians, and 
experts in administration. In fact the science of statistics 
was invented as an aid to such efforts; courses in statistics 
and cameralistics, the science of governmental regulation, 
were offered in the universities. Many of the publicists of 
that era held up China as the model of efficient government, 
just as many modern planners hold up Russia, and prob- 
ably for the some reason, that they knew very little about 
actual conditions in the country they took for a model. 

The group of theories that these statesmen took for their 
guide is generally known as mercantilism. What were the 
results of their activities? The least altruistic and most skep- 
tical of the lot—Frederick of Prussia—left Prussia stronger 
and perhaps more prosperous, and left a highly-trained and 
capable civil service for the use of Bismarck and Hitler. 
Catherine of Russia, starting in as an idealist, became embit- 
tered by her failures and undid some of her own reforms. 
She also left a legacy of autocracy and governmental con- 
trol of business to her successors to the present time. The 
emperor Joseph II, probably the most sincere and idealistic 
of them all, and assisted by the most highly trained bureau- 
crats, strove diligently for ten years to combine the welfare 
state with the authoritarian state, but his planned economy 
failed to make Austria strong or its people prosperous. The 
other despots mentioned accomplished some temporary good, 
but their governments were all swept away by the French 
revolution or the conquests of Napoleon. 

All of the eighteenth century planners had inherited a tra- 
dition of despotism. They and most of the thinkers of the 
time, outside of England and Holland, took for granted 
that despotism was essential for efficient national planning. 
In England the situation was complicated by the happy 
genius of the British for inconsistency; the government and 
the leading thinkers favored planning, but the people were 
instinctively opposed to controls. The survivals of medieval 
and Elizabethan regulations were badly enforced, and new 
regulations were blocked. I suspect that it was more 
than a coincidence that the common man was better off in 
England and Holland than in any of the planned economies, 
and that England was the country that made the most prog- 
ress in industry and commerce in the eighteenth century. 
The cotton textile industry, especially, where the industrial 
revolution originated, was free from regulation, and cloth- 
ing for the masses was cheaper in England than anywhere 
else in Europe. 

Although England was comparatively free from national 
planning in the home island, the colonial policy of George III 
was a good example of it. In full accordance with the pre- 
vailing sentiment of acknowledged experts, George III at- 
tempted to regulate the commerce and industry of the Amer- 
ican colonies. In order to strengthen the British Empire 
and promote the welfare of his subjects, as he thought, he for- 
bade the colonies to set up iron manufactures, or to produce 
textiles for export, or to settle West of the Appalachians, 
or to sell certain products except to England, or to sell 
other products anywhere except in England, or to trade in 
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their own ships with the West Indies or any country of 
Northern Europe. These regulations were not intended as 
acts of oppression against the colonists; they were intended 
to promote the military strength and economic welfare of 
the empire. They resulted, as you all know, in the loss of 
the colonies and the establishment of a new nation, which 
adopted for itself a constitution intended to prevent its own 
government from repeating the mistakes of George III, and 
permeated by a wholesome dread of centralized power. 

A modern might conceivably remark that the experience 
of the eighteenth century has no bearing on our present sit- 
uation, because, first, despotism is not essential for national 
planning, and second, our would-be planners are more 
intelligent and have more knowledge of economic principles. 
Both of these claims I deny. 

I will not on this occasion elaborate the proof that effective 
governmental planning of a nation’s economic activities is 
inconsistent with political freedom, or what Americans have 
known as democracy. Mr. von Hayek has done a good 
piece of work on that. Mr. von Mises, I believe, has done 
even a better one, for American readers. And the words and 
actions of many of the planners themselves show that if they 
have their way the ten articles of the Bill of Rights will be 
whittled down to two: the right to vote for the party in 
power, and the right to receive a job (nature unspecified ) 
from the party in power. The ninth and tenth articles of 
the Bill of Rights have already been completely destroyed, 
the first, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth have been 
repeatedly violated by officials and cut down by court de- 
cisions. And of course the federal government has usurped 
many functions that were reserved by the Constitution to 
the States. 

Let us not be deceived by the soothing words of the plan- 
ners and their hypocritical or unintelligent protestations of 
belief in free enterprise. On September 14, 1936, Hitler 
said: “Germany will guard jealously the principle of private 
enterprise. I will never permit bureaucratization of Ger- 
man industry. I am convinced that there must be compe- 
tition to bring the best to the top. Of course, whenever 
private interests clash with the interests of the nation the 
good of the community must come before profits to the 
individual.” 

Now for the second point: Are the proposals of today’s 
planners sounder than those of the planners of two hundred 
years ago? No, for in important respects they are essen- 
tially the same, and where they differ the difference is often 
for the worse. 

The over-all objectives were practically the same—to 
increase the nation’s prosperity. The mercantilists talked more 
about wealth and were more outspoken about military 
strength; the moderns prefer to talk about income and em- 
phasize its distribution as well as its amount. Both groups 
place the interest of society or of the state above those of 
the individual, or at least insist that the proper way to bene- 
fit the individual is to benefit the society of which he is a 
part, and that his own efforts to better himself unless care- 
fully controlled will be either futile or detrimental to others. 

In general, the means recommended are the same, rang- 
ing from education and propaganda through loans, subsidies, 
and discriminating taxes, to fines and jail sentences and 
deprivation of means of livelihood. In Russia they have 
freely employed capital punishment and exile, and although 
our American planners have not yet advocated such drastic 
measures, they have as a rule found it easy to excuse the 
Russian procedure. These objectives and means were and are 
carried out and used by large numbers of highly-trained ex- 
perts in well-paid nonelective government positions with 
security of tenure and pensions upon retirement. 


Coming down to specific points: The mercantilists desired 
a large population, fully employed, and for that reason fa- 
vored the immigration of able-bodied workers. Modern 
planners say less about population as such, though emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of reducing the death rate and perhaps in- 
creasing the birth rate. They are silent on the immigration 
of able-bodied workers, although apparently most members 
of the American planners’ coterie favor free admission of 
persons seeking refuge here from the European planners and 
the consequences of their activities. They are vigorously out- 
spoken in favor of full employment, setting up a goal of more 
jobs than there will be workers. 

The mercantilists insisted on an adequate supply of home- 
grown food. They tried to increase the product of agricul- 
ture. Some modern planners have tried to reduce the supply 
of food coming to market, so as to maintain or increase 
farmers’ profits. The contrast between these views is not, 
I think, flattering to the modern planners. 

Both groups advocate control of the location of industry, 
the nature and amount of the output, the conditions of work. 
Both are highly conscious of the danger of overproduction, 
and plan for export outlets to take care of the surplus prod- 
uct, as well as for direct limitations on output. 

Both favor and try to stimulate exports as a means of main- 
taining a high level of employment or high price levels. 
They resort to very complicated tariffs and commercial 
treaties to further that end. They are unwilling to admit im- 
ports that might threaten the volume of domestic employ- 
men. To avoid the necessity of taking such imports, the mer- 
cantilists favored imports of gold or silver, hoping thereby 
to maintain prices and profits and also to have a reserve 
to help in case of future wars; the modern planners at 
present scoff at gold and advocate gifts to foreigners, and 
large credits for long periods, frequently on flimsy security. 
Only twelve years ago, however, they raised the price of 
gold in order to stimulate exports and raise the level of do- 
mestic commodity prices, but the result instead was to bring 
about an enormous import of gold, and a stimulus to gold 
mining all over the world. Whereas the eighteenth century 
planners had learned from experience the advantages of a 
currency fixed in value, modern planners willingly resort to 
changes in the value of their currencies in order to promote 
their political or social policies. In fact the British at Bretton 
Woods refused to abandon their right to devalue their cur- 
rency at will, for that reason. 

The mercantilists’ desire for gold imports was partly be- 
cause of their desire to build up a treasury against emer- 
gencies. Many modern planners on the other hand favor 
building up a government debt, which is, of course, an easier 
thing to do. 

According to the mercantilists taxation should be used not 
only as a means of obtaining revenue, but also to penalize 
or encourage certain types of activity. They tried to avoid 
taxes that would reduce production. The modern planners 
believe in incentive taxation, but they also wish to redistrib- 
ute income, and to avoid taxes that might reduce con- 
sumption. 

The mercantilists aimed at a balanced budget as an ideal, 
and welcomed surpluses. Modern planners usually give lip 
service to a balanced budget, but have much to say about 
the stimulating effects of deficits. 

The mercantilists took for granted that government ex- 
penditures should be for useful purposes. They spent large 
sums on roads, canals, and other public works. The modern 
planners favor public works, but they are not limited to 
productive expenditures; the Keynesian multiplier works ac- 
cording to schedule, even if the government expenditures, 
politely called investments, are for leaf-raking or the de- 
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struction of German and Japanese industrial plants. The 
mercantilists controlled wage rates, usually trying to hold 
them down, either that the goods produced by laborers 
might compete in price with foreign products, or that the 
laborers should not live too luxuriously. Modern planners 
control wage rates, usually trying to raise them in times 
of peace, and to hold them down in time of war, in so far 
as that can be done without losing too many workingmen’s 
votes. They also control profits and salaries and interest 
and rents, in order that wage earners may live more luxuri- 
ously and the recipients of other forms of income less so. 

The mercantilists controlled prices of specific commodi- 
ties while in general working for a gradually rising price 
level by stimulating the circulation of money. So do the 
moderns. 

The mercantilists controlled the quality of goods, os- 
tensibly to protect consumers. The result was to hamper in- 
novation and reduce consumers’ choice. The same holds 
true now. 

These experiments in mercantilist planning have been 
summarized by Eli F. Heckscher as follows: “The contempt 
of mercantilists for religion and ethics, their desire to subject 
individuals to the state, their belief in a somewhat mechani- 
cal social causation without belief in a preestablished har- 
mony, made them even more ruthless in their insistence 
upon setting aside all sorts of time-honored customs and 
human needs and presented a strong contrast to the funda- 
mentally humanitarian attitudes which followed. Moreover 
in this respect as in most others the ability of mercantilist 
statesmen to achieve what was required by their programs 
was very limited; and their attempts at directing economic 
life without violence remained mostly on paper. In practise 
they had recourse to almost all the time-honored methods 
of coercion.” 

These experiments in national planning were so unsatis- 
factory that the political philosophers and the general pub- 
lic of the following decades turned away from that ideal in 
the direction of laissez-faire; and under the comparatively 
free systems of the nineteenth century the population and 
wealth of Europe expanded to an unprecedented degree. The 
liberal movement of the nineteenth century consisted mainly 
of getting rid of government controls and enlarging the 
liberties of the individual citizen. By a paradoxical process 
of semantics the name “liberal” is now claimed by a group 
that is striving to narrow the liberties of the individual citi- 
zen and restore a system like that against which the original 
liberals revolted. 

This nation started out with a philosophy of political and 
economic liberalism and adhered to it in the main for 140 
years, with highly beneficent results, although there were 
occasional lapses and detours onto the road of totalitarianism. 
The protective tariff was a manifestation of economic plan- 
ning, in which sectional and other selfish interests played 
a large part. Many states played with state banks, railways, 
and canals, which they dropped after getting their fingers 
burned. After the Civil War a strong party advocated 
greenbacks, a form of managed currency intended to reduce 
the burden of both public and private debts. But the mod- 
ern trend toward centralized nation-wide planning received 
its impetus from the first World War and was made pos- 
sible in this country by the Federal Reserve Act and the 
income-tax amendment. 

It is no accident that the depression after 1929 was the 
longest in modern history, and also the one in which gov- 
ernments made the most vigorous attempts to prevent read- 
justments of prices and wages. It was also preceded by a 
boom that more than any previous peacetime boom in his- 
tory was based on credit provided by government-controlled 





banks that were managed by persons confident of their abil- 
ity as economic planners. 

The Federal Reserve Act was intended, reasonably 
enough, to improve the banking system by reducing seasonal 
fluctuations in interest rates, removing obstacles to the flow 
of funds from state to state, reducing the dependence of 
banks on the stock exchange, and improving the quality of 
bank supervision. Its powers were extended during the war 
to help finance the government. After the war the Reserve 
Board took upon itself the task of smoothing out the busi- 
ness cycle, by means of changing discount rates and open- 
market operations. Its success in minimizing the depressions 
of 1924 and 1927 was widely acclaimed by economists here 
and abroad, and led directly to the extraordinary booms 
in real estate and stocks which in turn made inevitable the 
extraordinary collapse of values in 1929. 

It is said that the chief instigator of the open-market opera- 
tions was wise enough to suggest restraints before the crash 
came, but, if so, he was not wise enough to foresee that 
restraints, or the withdrawing of favors once given to politi- 
cally influential groups, are among the rarest and most diffi- 
cult of political phenomena. 

The Federal Reserve easy-money policy was assisted by 
repeated pronouncements by the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, reassuring the public that prosperity was 
here to stay. Foreign loans were floated on an immense 
scale ; they were attractive to investors because they promised 
higher rates of return than could be obtained from domestic 
securities. They were also urged, not only by the persons 
directly interested in arranging them, but also by public- 
spirited internationalists and academicians, as a means toward 
international peace and prosperity, and as a means of main- 
taining the volume of exports, especially agricultural exports. 

Alongside the Federal System was built up in the twenties 
a set of government lending agencies (Federal Land Banks, 
Intermediate Credit Banks), intended to save farmers from 
the results of their unwise speculation in farm lands during 
and immediately following the war, and to prolong the 
agony of farmers on marginal farms. As a result many 
marginal farms were kept in cultivation and many unwise 
mortgages were maintained or incurred, and when the de- 
mand for farm products fell off after 1929 the collapse in 
farm prices and losses to farmers were much greater than 
they would have been without this well-meant but ill-judged 
assistance. 

The planners in England were following similar policies. 
By keeping interest rates artificially low the Bank of Eng- 
land drove British capital into illiquid investments in for- 
eign markets, while at the same time foreign capital, largely 
belonging to banks, was invested in London in highly liquid 
forms. As a result when the crash came and foreign bankers 
withdrew their funds from London the British devalued 
their currency. In plain language the nation went bank- 
rupt. Bad financial practices have occurred in both London 
and New York on many previous occasions, but this time 
they were more disastrous, because they were the result 
of national policies deliberately undertaken as a result of 
an economic plan. 

I need not go into the developments since 1932. If the 
Republicans chastised us with whips the New Dealers have 
chastised us with scorpions. There are however two points 
that should be borne in mind: one, that the measures I have 
mentioned in the eighteenth century and in the 1920’s were 
not merely practical expedients grasped upon by harassed 
politicians, but were logical steps in carrying out national 
policies in accordance with what was supposed to be the best 
opinion of economists. They were real examples of economic 
planning. Second, that each step leads to another and longer 
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one; powers once granted require enlargement; pa!liatives 
applied at one place cause eruptions elsewhere ; a two billion 
dollar deficit leads to a forty billion dollar one; a two per 
cent tax on large incomes develops into a 90 per cent tax; 
special favors must be met by extending similar favors to 
the complainants; critics must be silenced; nonconformists 
made to conform; Congress must be brought into public 
contempt if it tries to assert its rights and perform its 
duties; and the public must be kept soothed by more and 
more high-sounding promises. 

Mr. Robert Frost, in his recent poem “A Masque of 
Reason” makes a character say: “I- hate a tendency; the 
minute you get on one it seems to start right off accelerat- 
ing.” That generalization certainly applies to governmental 
economic planning. 


Yes, we are on the road to serfdom, and farther along 
than most of us realize. It is a downhill road and the 
further we proceed the faster we travel. It does not lead 
to a bright future, but circles around to the land of dark- 
ness from which our ancestors came. But if enough of us 
consult our maps and compasses and consider the accounts 
of previous travellers on that road, we can still turn back 
from it and resume once more our march along the high- 
way of individual liberty, progress, and prosperity. We can 
once more recognize the dignity of the human individual 
and restore to him the right to pursue his own ideal of 
happiness in his own way, subject only to the rights of other 
individuals to do the same, and free from the coercion, be- 
nevolent or otherwise, of those who set themselves up to be 
at first our guardians and then our masters. 


A Philosophy of Approach 


“LAWS OF GOD FOR HUMAN CONDUCT AS POLITICAL PRINCIPLES” 
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dertaking of a Social Legislation Committee. Mr. 

Bennet has given us a perfectly free hand, which 
means that we do not have any instructions of any kind as 
to what our duties should be. 

It seems to me that the possibilities are in three different 
classifications—either we could examine what social legisla- 
tion is being considered locally, in the state, and the nation, 
and pass judgment upon it and issue recommendations for 
supporting it, or not supporting it, or asking for changes in 
it. The second thing we could do would be to survey the 
social and economic situation in our Country, and perhaps 
the world, and recommend legislation to make our Country 
function more smoothly, fairly and efficiently. The third 
thing, which may be the most important, is to set up a philos- 
ophy on social action to recommend to the Republican Party 
as a basis for its making democracy grow, expand and be- 
come more adequate. 

I would like to just talk for a few minutes to give you 
the background of my thinking on this subject, and then we 
can decide how we would like to go to work, and in what 
direction. 

There is a social revolution going on all over the world. 
It is impossible to stop it. One can resent it, or fight it, or 
disregard it altogether, but it is like a mighty juggernaut 
and keeps going anyway. To my mind, the most significant 
thing that the Republican Party could do, with regard to 
this social revolution, is to attempt to channel it within the 
bounds of intellectual honesty and economic possibility and, 
at the same time, keep it within the framework of a free 
society so that in the end this revolution will represent hu- 
man progress. 

Whether we like it or not, or whether we are religious 
or not, the only pathway that will avoid both reaction on 
the one hand, and Communism on the other, in such an ef- 
fort is by the expression of the laws of God for human con- 
duct as political principles. 

When we examine the perfectly functioning system of 
nature we discover that all inanimate things obey implicitly 
the laws of God. Crystal structures always break up in the 
same form, chemical elements always unite in the same pro- 
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portions, the sun, moon and stars travel in their prescribed 
orbits and on a definite time schedule, etc. 

Mankind, on the other hand, has been given freedom of 
choice. Of course there are laws of God concerning human 
conduct which replace the fixed laws for inanimate objects, 
but man does have the right to choose whether he obeys them 
or not. However, the choice is an awe inspiring one, for 
upon whether our decision is to obey or not to obey depends 
the actual workability of the world. Indeed the laws of 
God concerning human conduct are actually the laws of 
workability in mankind’s use of things. 

I do not mean by that that we should express social legis- 
lation in religious or sanctimonious terms, but we must ex- 
press the spirit and intent of religious principles if we are 
to remain on the right track. 

Without any intent to find fault, but rather to arrive 
at the basis for progress, it seems to me that the Republican 
Party within the last few years has represented the forces 
of reaction, and whether because it did not understand the 
forces that were at work in the world, or whether it was 
motivated by a desire for things as they were, it has tended 
to fight against the social revolution. 

On the other hand, I believe that the Democratic Party 
has swung all the way in the opposite direction, and even 
though they did seem to understand to some extent the im- 
plications of this revolution, they have not attempted to keep 
it within the bounds of intellectual honesty or economic pos- 
sibility, and have swung strongly toward Communism. If 
the present direction of that Party is maintained we will not 
only lose our freedom and become a totalitarian state, but 
the whole process will represent a loss in human progress, 
for at its end a physical revolution would probably be re- 
quired in order to re-establish human rights and start the 
process all over again. 

Communism is not a thing to be dealt with lightly, or to 
be laughed at, any more than the first grade in school can 
be disregarded simply because we have graduated from col- 
lege. Communism is a first step in the development of gov- 
ernment and for us to turn to Communism would be a step 
backwards and would constitute reaction of a very much 
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more fundamental sort than that which the Republican Party 
has been displaying within recent years. 

In that connection, you may be interested in an experti- 
ence which I had in Barcelona, Spain, the day before the so- 
called “Popular Front” came into being prior to their revo- 
lution. I was being shown through a factory by the owner 
of it, and remarked on the splendid group of employees that 
he had working for him. He said, “Yes, they are a fine group 
of men and women. However, you would be surprised to 
know *at out of nearly four hundred employees there are 
not more than a few who can read or write! However, the 
Communist Government that is coming in tomorrow is going 
to fix all that. They are going to build about five thousand 
schools. You will also be surprised to know that we will 
have .o go outside Spain to get our school teachers because 
there are no more than a couple of hundred people in Spain 
who could or would teach.” 

“My,” I said, “that is a funny way for a capitalist to be 
talking. You sound as if you are glad you are going to have 
a Communistic Government!” 

“Yes,” he said, “it would be peculiar anywhere except 
in Spain. The wealth of Spain has been owned by a com- 
paratively few families who did not have to develop that 
wealth and, therefore, we have had terrible poverty and il- 
literacy. When the Communist Government comes in, the 
wealth will be developed for everyone’s benefit, and there will 
be more customers for my product and every other person’s 
product as well. 

“Spain would like to be like the United States. They 
thought that by becoming a Republic they would be more 
like it, which to them meant that everyone would own a car, 
a radio, an electric ice-box, and would have plenty —_eat and 
money to spend. However, when they did become a Repub- 
lic in 1931, they woke up the next morning and found that 
they were just as hungry, just as poor, and did not have a 
car, or a radio, and they felt that they had been cheated. 

“It is simply impossible to support a representative form 
of government until the people can read and write and get 
enough education in order to be able to vote intelligently. 
Until we can achieve that education and develop our natural 
resources for the benefit of everyone, Communism is the best 
form of Government that we possibly could have. If we 
gain that fundamental basis necessary to a Representative 
Government, we can move onward toward Democracy.” 

That is a very important thing to remember, that gov- 
ernments are not fixed entities. They are always in a state 
of flux, and even the finest form of government, the Liberal 
Democracy, is at best an equilibrium which has inherent in 
itself the forces which can destroy the equilibrium if they get 
out of balance. 

That is the very purpose of social legislation, to adjust in- 
equalities and any lack of balance in these forces ahead of 
time, to prevent them from destroying the equilibrium of 
Democracy. 

As I said a moment ago, the only pathway that will avoid 
both reaction on the one hand, and Communism on the other, 
is composed of the expression of God’s laws for human con- 
duct in terms of political principles. 

The primary background of all the Bible teaching is the 
dignity of the individual and the everlasting freedom of his 
soul. However, the Bible does not leave this to chance. It 
very definitely classifies this value and freedom of the in- 
dividual as the responsibility of other individuals. That is 
the basis of freedom. 

I would like to add to that old statement that “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,” that “the coin with which 
the bill must be paid is responsibility.” This feeling of re- 
sponsibility has been broken down steadily since the advent 


of the machine, because the machine brought in so many new 
problems in human relations which seemed difficult and com- 
plex to solve. Instead of trying to solve them ourselves, we 
have gone to government to turn over our responsibility to 
it, or else government has demanded that it be allowed the 
responsibility for the solution. That is the easiest way out, 
of course, but it is the pathway to slavery. If we, as indi- 
viduals, will not attempt to understand our own difficulties 
and solve them, freedom will go out the window no matter 
what political party is in power. It is, therefore, our respon- 
sibility to recommend a social philosophy for the Republican 
Party, founded upon the responsibility of the individual. 
Naturally the world is not all “sweetness and light,” and the 
outer fringes of our citizenry simply will not take this re- 
sponsibility in an honest and straight-forward manner. We 
must, therefore, temper our social philosophy of res;onsi- 
bility by placing floors under it, and ceilings over it, at which 
point the government will take over regulation of human 
conduct in cases where the inability or unwillingness of the 
individual to take responsibility and make his actions con- 
form to the demands of sense of duty, cause a situation in 
which government must step in and take over for the public 
good. It is my conviction, however, that if the true facts of 
the responsibilities of freedom are placed before the public 
in a logical and reasonable way, for a long enough period of 
time, no matter how complex our society becomes, these floors 
and ceilings can become a less and less important part of our 
whole framework of life. 

In other words, we must have a large central portion of 
our national life made up of individual responsibility, with 
the smaller outer fringes on both sides composed of govern- 
ment responsibility for the individual. The larger the cen- 
ter section of individual responsibility is, and the smaller the 
outer fringes, the nearer we are to perfect Democracy. 

Conversely, the larger the outer fringes of Government 
responsibility, and the smaller the individual responsibility 
core, the nearer we are to Communism, or Totalitarianism. 
We must make the center section of individual responsibility 
as large as possible right away, and keep increasing its size. 

This is going to be difficult because if you will examine 
the people who voted for Mr. Roosevelt in the last election 
I believe that you will find most of them had very little 
knowledge of the international situation—some of them per- 
haps did feel that a change should not be made during the 
war, but I believe the large majority voted for him because 
they felt rightly or wrongly that he had done something for 
them. The first requirement, therefore, of the Republican 
Party must be a change from a desire for power, to a desire 
to be of service. This desire to be of service does not mean 
to promise super hand-outs, more liberal than the “New 
Deal” has offered, which seemed to be the pattern of the last 
Republican campaign. It means, rather, the explanation of 
the whole background of freedom, and the value of a life 
provided with the promise of free ability to develop one’s self 
as it seems best to himself, and the guarantee of opportunity, 
coupled with a defense against the exploitation of the indi- 
vidual by any other individual, or groups of individuals, or 
government itself. 

The Bible again provides us with a formula for free- 
dom. It says, “the truth shall make you free.” But truth 
is an entirely different matter from fact. Fact is a statement 
of the sum total of human knowledge, while truth is an ex- 
pression of absolute knowledge and, as such, can come only 
from God, the source of all knowledge. 

When we attempt to approach truth we must use all the 
facts that are available to us, and add to them everything 
that we can find by the use of our intelligence. Even then 
we are still a long way from truth. We still have to cope 
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with that large area which is controlled by the laws of God 
concerning human conduct, where the major possibility of 
error exists. Most of us forget that the Bible’s complete state- 
ment about truth and freedom is that, “If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed; And ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ These laws 
must be applied to human knowledge if we are to come near 
truth. 

We can see this demonstrated if we look at the political 
scene. One political party, when it was in power, tried to 
do a job by using all the facts that were available to them, 
but did not go much further. This resulted in a serious lack 
of social and economic balance. 

Another political party coming into the ascendancy, saw 
some of the reasons for this lack of balance and started from 
the other end. They applied an inadequate humanism to an 
insufficient number of facts, and it also resulted in a lack 
of social and economic balance. 

If we are to aspire to truth and freedom in any form of 
human endeavor, we must take all the facts and apply to 
them the laws of God concerning human conduct, such as 
justice, mercy, sense of duty, human understanding, brother- 
hood, the “Golden Rule,” and all the rest. In a word, what 
the world needs to be successful is to have the things of the 
spirit applied to the most expert use of economics, sociology, 
politics, and racial adjustments. 

To my mind, the greatest fault that we can find with 
the present Administration is that the President has not been 
President of all the Country, but of parts of it. In other 
words, if we are to channel this social revolution within the 
bounds of intellectual honesty and economic possibility we 
must get all the facts about a/l our people and then attempt 
to establish the truth about them in the way that the Bible 
outlines. When one does this, a good many things become 
clear that were not so before. 

The Republican Party is primarily Management, or at 
least it is considered so by Labor. To all intents and pur- 
poses Management and Labor are at opposite ends, and their 
interests are completely opposed to one another. When we 
try to use this formula of getting all the facts and using sense 
of duty, justice, human understanding, and the “Golden 
Rule” on them, one discovers immediately that the aims of 
Management and Labor are exactly the same. Management 
needs to have as many people employed, at as high a wage 
as possible, in order to have customers capable of buying its 
products. In just the same way Labor needs the success of 
Management in order to have a place to work and to be pro- 
vided with an income for adequate living. It is our job, as 
I see it, to promote facts such as these in a way that they 
will become evident to both Management and Labor. 

Probably the most glaring cause of not taking all of the 
facts into account is the gap in the democratic process com- 
posed of the individual’s inability to make his needs and de- 
sires known to anyone in authority. The filling of this gap 
is the most momentous opportunity that was ever placed be- 
fore a political party, both as a method of revivifying itself, 
and as a marvelous contribution to the whole progress of 
the democratic idea. 

This Country’s form of government was origina!ly based 
on the town meeting idea, where every individual had the 
ability to stand up and make his needs and desires known to 
someone in authority. As we grew and became more com- 
plex this was no longer possible, until at the moment there 
is no way whatsoever in which his needs and desires may be 
made known except through the medium of inadequate pri- 
vate polls and investigations. 

Indeed, it is my understanding that there is no money 
or no machinery provided for any Senator or Representative 
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for getting information about the needs and desires of his 
constituency. The extent of our ability to make ourselves 
felt consists really only in making a choice at election time 
between two people who have been appointed as candidates 
by some county committee man, or some party official. Nat- 
ural forces, of course, go to work to attempt to correct this 
situation and fill this gap. 

Indeed -the, pressure groups of farm, labor, etc. are 
merely evidences of people with similar needs and desires 
getting together to create sufficient power so that their 
needs and desires can be made known to those in authority. 
However, because there are not pressure groups for all 
classes in our society, only part of the facts are made apparent 
to our legislators. This results in very biased legislation. 

The “New Deal’s” answer to this is to set up bureaus 
and boards, ad infinitum, to try and correct the very lack 
of balance caused by such legislation. 


The Republican Party can wipe out the need for such 
bureaucracy by providing a method by which all the facts 
are placed before our law makers, with equal force, at the 
same time. This goes back again to our Bible statement about 
“the truth shall make you free.” I believe that this can be 
done by the adoption of a system of functional representa- 
tion right down to the election district. At that level, rep- 
resentatives should be elected for management, labor, con- 
sumer, farmer, health, education, etc., that they in turn could 
elect a smaller group from their own numbers for the county 
level—the same process for the state level—and again ror 
the national level. 

These functional representatives would have no power 
whatsoever except to present the needs and desires of their 
constituency to the legislators at whatever level they are ap- 
pointed for. This would mean that at a time when labor’s 
needs are being presented, right along with them are being 
presented management’s, the health needs of the community, 
etc. As a result, having all the facts before them, our law 
makers could pass very much more simplified legislation. 

It is my suggestion that during the four years that the 
Republican Party is out of power, that it formulate itself 
into a pressure group larger than any other, and perhaps 
larger than all of them combined. But you cannot have a 
blind pressure group and in order to make it intelligent, we 
might set up this system of functional representation within 
the party, starting with the election district, which would 
really hold an old fashioned town meeting in which repre- 
sentatives for each category would be nominated and elected. 

This would be an exceedingly healthy thing for the Party 
because the information filtering up from the bottom would 
give us an entirely new knowledge of what our people really 
want. 

At the same time the Democratic Party would not be 
able to allow such a tremendously powerful thing to come 
into being without doing the same thing itself. The result 
would be that you would continually have both sides of all 
people’s needs and desires being presented all the time, which 
would give us a coalition form of government in which 
neither Party would ever be completely out of power as they 
are now. 

Perhaps this is not the place to present such a suggestion, 
and I am not doing it in the form of a formal recommenda- 
tion, but : .ther to give you some of the background of my 
feeling « ncerning the needs of the Country, and particularly 
those needs as they can be satisfied by the Republican Party. 

I have been talking entirely too much, and I would like 
to hear a discussion of what your wishes in the matter are, 


about the direction of our effort, and how we could under- 
take it. 
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Something Better Than Dumbarton Oaks 


FOUR PROPOSALS BASIC TO PEACE 


By NORMAN THOMAS, Chairman, Executive Committee, Post-War World Council, New York City 
Broadcast Over CBS, March 10, 1945 


k Americans have one supreme interest in this war. 

It is that it shall be followed by a lasting peace 

during which all of us can give our devotion to the 
universal conquest of poverty by the same marvellous tech- 
nological skills which today are working a destruction be- 
yond our capacity to understand. It is probably a mercy that 
none.of us can comprehend the horror endured by our broth- 
ers and sons in Iwo or along the Rhine or by the millions of 
women and children who perish in the total destruction of 
yreat cities. 

Yet we know enough to know that bad as this war is, the 
next will be infinitely worse. The next time we Americans 
cannot escape the devastation which new methods of war- 
fare make possible nor shall we indefinitely maintain the 
industrial superiority upon which our present power over 
tar more populous nations is based. Our business is peace. 

A lasting peace can never be the automatic product of 
war. The hate ridden devastation of Europe will breed new 
Even if it were possible to eliminate the whole Ger. 
man and Japanese peoples the rush to fill the vacuum, uncon- 
trolled by any ideals save those of empire, would bring new 
war upon us. The price of peace is the organization of jus- 
tice, the creation of the attitude, and the provision of the 
machinery, under which rapidly every people of every race 
can achieve economic and political justice without war. It 
is possible to enforce justice, it is not possible to enforce peace 
by police power in a world of contending sovereignties scram- 
bling tor profit and power. 

Let me make the matter clearer by saying what must not 
be done if we want peace. 

America and other great nations must not indulge in the 
mad competitive pursuit of the fools’ gold to be derived from 
exploiting the oil resources of Arabia or from other forms 
of international profiteering. They must seek full employ- 
ment at home. 

America and the other great nations cannot and will not 
have peace if they prefer the blood stained glory of national 


supremacy to the decent cooperation of the peoples of the 
world. 
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America and other great nations cannot have peace if their 
prejudices are dearer to them than the lives of their sons. 
In the generations to come white supremacy will be as in- 
compatible with peace as the Nazi doctrine of the master 
race 

‘The truth of these 


assertions is axiomatic. In the light 
ot them, 


what will be the effect of the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement upon the maintenance of peace? The answer is 
that it will be almost negligible. Indeed it will be hurtful 
if it gives to the peoples of the world delusions about the 
price of peace, or if it makes them accept the doctrine that 
any sort of international alliances labelled “cooperation,” no 
matter how precarious their basis or how much resented by 
the exploited peoples, will somehow bring us peace. The 
cure tor a dangerous isolation is not a more dangerous mem- 
bership in an international gang of exploiters. _ 

‘To be sure, there are features of the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement, disappointing as it is, which in the proper setting 


might be a beginning of better things. It is good that they 


should begin to think in terms of collective well being and 
security. It is not good that the final power should be in 
the hands of three great empires already engaged in the 
sharpest sort of competition for advantage. And this re- 
flects on the underlying philosophy of the agreement and 
cannot be cured by any changes in voting procedure for deal- 
ing with an aggressor. 

It is, however, conceivable that at San Francisco some 
improvement may be made in the agreement. Thus, aggres- 
sion may be defined and some judicial process established 
for determining it. The present arrangements for interna- 
tional police power may be made at once more meaningful 
and less dangerous. The agreement should be made easier 
of amendment. 

But none of these things nor any other improvement in 
the Charter of Dumbarton Oaks will make that agreement 
adequate to peace in its present setting. Indeed a worse 
agreement than Dumbarton Oaks might be useful in the 
setting of proper peace terms, while a better agreement would 
fail in the present setting of power politics as played by 
Messrs. Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt. 

Let me ask you to do a difficult thing from which we 
shrink. Let us try to imagine in fairly explicit terms how 
the next war may come. [ think it is highly unlikely that it 
will be by direct attack from either Germany or Japan. 
Broken by the war they will be too weak in comparison with 
the rest of the world save as the crimes of the victors may 
make them strong. A peace, however, which will indefi- 
nitely leave peoples as competent as the Germans and the 
Japanese with a sense of exclusion from the ordinary rights 
of free peoples will not only breed a dangerous hatred in 
them but will supply to one or another of the present victors 
future allies in the game of power politics that they are 
already playing. 

I think that the greatest single danger of the third world 
war will arise from Asia. The present American tendency 
is toward annihilation of Japan with nothing to put in its 
place. One of the reasons for this annihilation is racism: it 
is the desire to maintain white, chiefly English speaking, 
supremacy. 

I hope that some progress has been made in the recognition 
of China as a prospective great power, but today there are 
ominous signs that China may be made by her Allies the 
Poland of Asia. That in itself would breed new war. 

What is more obviously dangerous is the total failure of 
Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt at Cairo or elsewhere to 
offer any hope at all to hundreds of millions of colored peo- 
ples subject to white empires. Your kin and mine are living 
and fighting and some of them dying in the horrible condi- 
tions of jungle warfare in order that France may again mis- 
rule an Indo-China that she cannot either regain or hold 
by her own strength or to her own advantage. The little 
Dutch nation is brave and competent but it has no miracu- 
lous virtue by which it can or should govern territories, every 
square mile of which must be purchased by the blood of our 
sons. The British power is much greater but not even that 
power by itself can win back a Burma and Malaya lost 
partly because of its utter failure to win such support as we 
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had won in the Philippines by promise of independence. If 
the British cannot regain Burma and Malaya neither can 
they hold them and Incia without our help. 

Of course I am not pleading that we substitute our empire 
for theirs. I am pleading in the name of realism as well as 
that idealism which our Rooseveltian “liberals” now so scorn- 
fully disdain, for a different pattern of human relations than 
the old imperialism. Unless something better is done than 
was envisioned at Cairo, Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks and 
Yalta, the next generation will see a series of revolts in Asia. 
Sooner or later one of them will be aided by one of the 
stronger powers, probably the USSR for its own reasons. 
Are we to regard that as aggression and doom the next gen- 
eration and American democracy in unsuccessful effort to 
undergird tottering empires? 

And if we want peace, how far are we to go in hate torn 
Europe in underwriting the arrangements of Churchill and 
Stalin in Greece, Italy, Poland and all of eastern Europe? 
If the German threat of world power was a danger to the 
British and to us, may we not be persuaded of a worse threat 
if the USSR by its own power and its alliances, including 
international Communism, can extend its dominion from 
Tokio to Dakar? I think that the peril of such a war can 
be avoided, but not by anything in the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement. 

I am not saying that the Polish Government in Exile was 
perfect or that its boundaries were sacrosanct when I say 
that if before Pearl Harbor I had prophesied the present 
Allied treatment, not of the governments but of the peoples 
of eastern Europe, you would have indignantly denied that 
such a chapter of perfidy could have been written. From the 
hypocrisy of Yalta can spring no peace. A fact which the 
Administration unconsciously underscores by urging upon 
us even now, in advance of the final settlement, postwar 
military conscription similar to that which in Europe has 
been a form of boon-doggling to prevent the cure of unem- 
ployment, a preparation for totalitarianism and an aid, not 
to peace but to war. 

The question is inevitable and so far unanswered: against 
which of our present Allies, our enemies having been dis- 
armed, are we thus to arm ourselves competitively while we 


contend with them for oil and bases and trade? In this situ- 
ation the mere approval of the Dumbarton Oaks agreement 
will mean precisely nothing for peace. 

Our hope for something better than Dumbarton Oaks 
lies in four proposals which as the Post War World Council 
has insisted, are basic to peace and effective international 
cooperation ? 


1. Self-government for liberated European states must be 
genuine. Their economic and political independence cannot 
be maintained as against London and Moscow except by 
regional federations, preferably a United States of Europe. 
This should be encouraged and not discouraged. The relief 
work by UNRRA must be hastened and improved to bring 
to liberated peoples strength for freedom. 


2. Independence within a framework of regional and 
world wide federation must be promised to all peoples of 
every race and color. 


3. To enemy peoples, disarmed, stripped of conquest and 
purged of marauding leadership, must be offered inclusion 
at the earliest possible moment in the benefits, economic and 
political, of organized cooperation. There must be an end 
to the bankrupt slogan, “unconditional surrender,” which 
only strengthens resistance. There must be no divisions of 
the homelands of enemy peoples or enslavement of their 
workers. 


4. An essential condition of collective security or any 
quota system of police must be progressive national disarma- 
ment following the establishment of peace, and the universal 
abolition of military conscription. This Stalin himself recog- 


nized in 1927. 


When I plead for these points I am talking about a mini- 
mum assurance that the generation of my little grandsons 
will not have to endure a weight of hate and woe quanti- 
tatively greater than that which now makes our earth such 
a hell as Dante could never describe. 

It is not too late to save the little children. But the sands 
in the hour glass run low. Now is the hour for awakening. 
And for America there can be no glory like the glory of 
leadership in that awakening. 


The Yalta Division of Germany 


FUTURE OF ANGLO-AMERICAN TERRAIN 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President, Hunter College, New York 
Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association, New York, February 17, 1945 


SPEAK today as an American liberal of Wisconsin 

origin, who clings with all the fidelity he can muster 

to the conviction that this country is not merely a 
political power but also a luminous tradition. Our genera- 
tion arose in the shadow of Lincoln’s greatness. Later on 
it was the Progressive Movement which formed in part our 
attitudes toward social action. There has never been any 
room in our minds for any doctrine of race, even of a Ger- 
man race, nor for any dogma of tyranny, even a tyranny 
of the Left. In the formation of the American liberal posi- 
tion, as I have understood it, respect for the human being 
goes hand in hand with a deep regard for fact. Courtesy is 
not something soft, it is commitment to the family of man- 
kind. We have held and we still hold that, America has 
been a program of social action, dearer to the hearts of men 
than any other secular program. And we repeat now that 


America will not have won this war unless it survives both 
as a power and as a tradition. 

That the liberal position thus outlined has owed much 
to the German-American, and through him to the free Ger- 
man mind, it seems to me futile to deny. 1 emphasize this 
indebtedness because I know that there has been a free 
German mind, born in part of the Christian faith and in 
part of the desire for liberty. When I personally took up 
the fight against Hitler—and it is hardly necessary for me 
to say that this was early—I did so because it was impossible 
for one of my outlook on life not to share the sufferings 
and struggles which resistance to Nazism involved. This 
strange creed, compounded of shell-shock and materialism, 
of diseased inferiority complexes and a mania for power, of 
cruelty and venomous bigotry, profited it is quite true by the 
cynical militarism of a professional soldier caste. But it is 
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also true that at the very time when “waves of the future” 
were rising in the minds of foreign intellectuals in all coun- 
tries, the believing Christian Church was numbering its 
martyrs in Germany by the hundreds and the thousands. 
That Church had learned the meaning—apparently so diffi- 
cult to learn—of the solidarity of Catholics and Protestants 
in service to ideals. And when I speak of Social Democracy 
| remember the men and women who had tried hard to 
build up a republic in freedom. 

I shall confess that it had seemed to me that we should 
be happy to find in what remains of that liberal Germany, 
friends and allies. To me the thought that Americans, 
aware of what price has been paid throughout history for 
the privilege of commitment to democratic idealism, should 
not openly proclaim their kinship with Faulhaber and Nie- 
moeller, who in the darkest hours of Hitler’s assault upon 
our common civilization, spoke words which rang round the 
world against pogroms, against violation of family ties, 
against the taking of life by a fanatically tyrannical state, 
was as inconceivable as the thought that I myself should 
surrender jot or tittle of that American creed. But it is 
necessary to say—to say not in criticism but with calm re- 
gard for the clear truth—that the Yalta Conference has 
doomed these hopes. For whatever else this Conference has 
accomplished it has endorsed a division of Europe into two 
spheres of influence, the one of which, namely the Russian, 
is to include a large and populous section of Germany, as 
well as nearly all the nations of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe, and the other of which is to be subject to Anglo- 
American domination. In the second place, the only realistic 
international organization which has so far been established 
is an organization which is to determine what drafts of labor 
and materials are to be exacted from Germany; and the 
headquarters of that organization are to be in Moscow. 
We shall therefore have to look the issue of slave labor 
squarely in the face. In the third place, the kind of gov- 
ernment to be set up in the Russian part of Germany has 
already been created. It is a government such as Radek 
dreamed of in 1919—a union of generals and Communist 
Party functionaries. 

Under these circumstances it is futile to debate the future 
of Germany as that has been debated hitherto. Now Ger- 
many has been divided, the division will in so far as we can 
foresee remain, and there is nothing we can do to alter the 
fact. We shall therewith inflict not merely upon the Nazis, 
for whom no punishment could be too stern and no depriva- 
tion of liberty adequate, but upon a large section of the 
German people a fate in which freedom certainly has no 
place. Moreover, there has never been any difference of 
opinion in this country about the Prussian military system. 
But at this moment there is no guarantee whatsoever that 
what can be salvaged from that system will not be incor- 
porated into the vast agglomerations of military strength 
which will henceforth rule the world. I know that future 
discussion may soften some of the stark contours of the pres- 
ent picture. But | know also that only in so far as Yalta 
made provision for conference and discussion does it offer 
much in which we may decently rejoice. 

It remains therefore to see, and see quickly, what sort of 
joint Anglo-American solution can be found for those areas 
of Germany which will be under Anglo-American influence. 
We may presume, though we have no clear authority for 
so doing, that these areas will include Austria and the sec- 
tions of Germany west of the Elbe River. I make no men- 
tion of any region to be occupied by the French, since in all 
practical matters they will no doubt be acting in friendly 
liaison with ourselves and the British. The territories thus 
envisaged are populous, though they include only one of the 


largest cities of Germany, which is bombed-out Cologne. 
They include also the districts in which, with the exception 
of Silesia, the largest number of Catholics are to be found— 
a circumstance of obvious political implications. 

Let us try to get straight in our minds some elementary 
facts about this terrain. It has four industrial centers of 
some importance, only two of which—the Ruhr and the 
Graz areas—possess appreciable resources in raw materials. 
Obviously both will have been thoroughly gutted by the fight- 
ing. We know that all the large towns of both are shambles, 
and that before the war is carried to a victorious conclusion 
the devastation will exceed anything known to history. The 
really viable production centers on which Germany at this 
moment relies are partly in the Silesian districts which the 
Russian armies, have conquered, and partly in Czecho- 
slovakia. Now let us look at the agricultural picture. 
The terrain includes the most fertile land in Ger- 
any, its great vineyards, its dairy farms, and the 
major share of the soil given over to wheat. But 
it does not include the provinces from which the bulk of 
certain staple crops, such as rye and potatoes, comes. The 
transportation system will have been battered down, housing 
will be in ruins, schools, churches and hospitals gone. The 
mechanisms of banking and of commercial exchange will 
not survive this war. No plans will have been made for 
the demobilization of the army. Even the very common 
law of Germany will not exist, nor after 12 years of Nazi 
rule will it be possible to reawaken speedily the memory 
of what this law once was. 

With what manner of person shall we be dealing? Studies 
of German youth as have been made by such careful scholars 
as Paetel indicate that indoctrination in Nazi ideas and 
standards is by no manner of means as rampant as has been 
assumed. Nevertheless, this youth has lived under intense 
neural strain, has suffered from nutritional deficiencies, and 
above all has been suffered to drift without moral 
guidance or intellectual information other than that 
which comes to it through the sorely beleaguered 
Church. There will be a desire for change, but 
no knowledge of what form this change might take and 
no information about the outside world. Ever since the war 
started, there has been only sporadic intercourse with Ger- 
many. We do not know what former youth leaders have 
survived, or what course any youth resistance movement may 
have taken. In so far as the older population is concerned, 
it will doubtless be in complete physical and psychical ruin. 
Only the peasant close to the soil, over whom the seasons 
pass without altering greatly his native strength or his 
routine, will retain any notion of the drift of human life. 

Obviously to meet such a situation, by comparison with 
which the burned out regions of the South, with which 
Grant and Sherman had to deal, were a sort of paradise, 
we shall need unity of purpose first of all. It is, therefore, 
necessary to deepen our awareness of solidarity with the 
British people, which is organically given in the very struc- 
ture of the contemporary world, by renewal of our insight 
into what is valuable in our common institutions and heri- 
tage. Permitting petty quarrels, or mutual dissatisfaction 
with what each other has done to meet specific situations 
in an imperfect world, to deflect our stress upon the great 
service to beneficent freedom which has given us both our 
places in history, is running the risk at the outset of dupli- 
cating the unfortunate rifts between Britain and France 
which played so tragic a part in bringing about the present 
catastrophe. I should like to see our community of purpose 
made public, definite and broad to specific statements con- 
cerned not merely with economic and military details but 
with life-giving political and ethical principle. For in such 
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statements, if trouble were taken to write and sign them, 
humanity could find some of that light of the past which 
it was Hitler’s evil destiny to quench and which must, must, 
be ours to rekindle again. A hundred years ago, Emerson 
said that men do no not live by cotton and iron but by ideas. 
You cannot have been close to American youth, or to any 
youth, if you do not know that Emerson was right. 

And so I say that beyond any interim concern with routine, 
with penal action and with surveillance, there must be some 
program of action, some idea, in which the German can 
find America because we ourselves discern it there. We 
shall, of course, have to ferret out and punish Nazis. We 
shall have to make requisition for an army of occupation, 
and we must apparently be prepared to keep that army 
there a long time. The code of jurisprudence will have 
to be altered in accordance with our principles, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that this is a most difficult task. 
Administration of relief will be enormously complex, even 
as will be the task of restoring some measure of order to 
the economic system. Over and above that we shall have 
to set up some kind of agency for the dissemination of infor- 
mation which is credible and will be trusted. All this is neces- 
sary, even before the job of setting up a variety of German 
government can even be attempted. Such a government, it is 
evident, cannot function unless it has some constructive task 
to perform. 

What I have to say about this task is necessarily tentative. 
We have no clear impression of the extent to which the 
German bureaucracy will be depleted by the unavoidable 
purge of Nazis from its ranks. Nor have we any knowledge 
of how long venomous undeground movements may survive, 
which can strike down, without warning, such men as attempt 
to collaborate with us. To make practical progress in the 
solution of everyday difficulties will be a slow and laborious 
task at the very best. But it will surely be very much easier 
if we posit a goal toward which the German people can 
freely move. Therefore, two things might be attempted. 
First, we might arrange as soon as possible a plebiscite 
throughout the area to determine whether Germany under 
Anglo-American rule preferred colonial status, say as a 
Dominion inside the British Empire, or independence as a 
liberal constitutional state. The question is not as fantastic 
as it may seem, for there would be decided advantages for 
Germany in a colonial solution, provided the British were 
not averse to it. On the other hand, a clear vote in favor 
of a liberal constitutional state would establish a political 


objective to be reached in due time, and would make it 
clear that the place Germany is ultimately to occupy—I am 
speaking here only of the Anglo-American terrain—will be 
in the family of West European nations. Of course, there 
will remain a strong urge to unite once more with the East. 
But such a union can take place only in the distant future, 
when the European continent, having moved beyond nation- 
alism as it once moved beyond feudal dynasties, will come 
together in that federation of peoples which is the only 
soil in which a prosperous freedom can grow. It may in 
the end prove to have been the purpose of the savage and 
sanguinary revolutions through which we have lived to 
break down national barriers and to reveal the road forward. 
None of us know. We can only hope, sometimes in spite 
of everything. 

At any rate, if there should result from the plebiscite a 
strong German commitment to a liberal constitutional state, 
we should take the next step, foreshadowed in so many 
utterances and efforts of German liberalism itself, and foster 
an industrial democracy. By that I mean a common use of 
industrial property by workers and managers; and although 
I am not enough of an economist to determine how much 
a democracy would function, I am, if you will permit me 
to say so, sufficiently well acquainted with German liberalism 
to know that such a project would revive the creative ener- 
gies upon which German industry must rely if it is to 
function, and might give to German workers an objective 
which could at last make the democratic faith a living thing. 

Fostering industrial democracy would require of us greater 
daring and more incisive thinking than will any plan to 
control German industry through international consortiums. 
But on the other hand, it is not difficult to foretell that 
such consortiums would fail precisely because they would 
themselves be anti-democratic. For either they would be 
bureaucratic, and bureaucracies are lifeless, and ineffectual, or 
they would reflect bondage to foreign capital. And if you 
argue that armament controls must be our first thought; re- 
member that wars are always begotten in these days, by dis- 
satisfaction upon a corroding and purposeless economic life. 
If you build industrial democracy in Germany you will need 
few armament controls. If you do not, you will have 
created permanent employment for an army and a secret 
service bent on keeping the German peon in subjection. I 
do not believe that America’s road has ever led that way. 
America must go forward, even in Germany. 


Dumbarton Oaks Amendments 


PRESENT FATAL TRENDS OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
By BURTON K. WHEELER, Senator from Montana 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, Washington, D.C., March 1, 1945 


have elapsed since the declaration of the Crimea Con- 

ference was flashed across the world, it has become per- 
fectly clear that this echo of some of the mysteries that were 
recited within the secret chambers of a Yalta palace has not 
stampeded the American people into an unconditional sur- 
render to the results. 

In spite of the fact that the press and the radio have bar- 
raged the Nation with hysterical hallelujahs of praise, in- 
spired by our playboys and poets in the State Depa-iment, it 
now appears that Mr. and Mrs. America have become so 
apprehensive as a result of past promises—unfulfilled—that 


Sp coped Americans, in the more than 2 weeks that 


they are now looking over the performances on the inter- 
national stage with a “you-have-to-show-me” look in their 
eyes. The American people now know such grave decisions 
are in the making—both openly and secretly—that what we 
as a people have got to get straight, and quickly, is what 
future policies are still possible that will be to America’s 
highest interest and to the hopes of humanity in the years 
ahead. 

This growing uneasiness over the international situation 
which is reflected in the rapidly growing volume of my mail 
is only intensified by the violent contradiction in the Crimea 
report between the lyric splendor of the beautiful and noble 
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words in which it is couched and the ugly impudence of its 
decisions. 

Let us recall for just a moment what was actually decided 
at Yalta. There was the cynical partition of Poland and 
what in fact amounts to the recognition of the Moscow- 
spawned Lublin Government. There was the betrayal of 
Yugoslavia—and we can only guess at what has happened 
to Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia—when we read in the 
New York Times dispatch of February 25 that only 3 days 
ago “large groups of armed Communists attempted to over- 
throw the Rumanian Government and install a Rumanian 
Soviet.” Free elections were promised—but what is a free 
election without free speech, free press, a free radio—just a 
mockery—and even these elections obtain only where in the 
judgment of the Big Three conditions require. There was 
the determination to partition, dismember, de-industrialize, 
and enslave the German nation, all in the sweet name of 
peace. There was final agreement to permit any member of 
the Big Three to veto action against its own aggression. We 
are told there was agreement on the principle of trusteeship 
to be applied to over 600,000,000 colonial peoples. However, 
in lieu of any specific solution to the war-breeding problem 
of the British, French, and Dutch imperialism, it simply 
means that we are going to turn over the subject peoples of 
Africa, India, and Asia to their old masters. It has been 
further revealed that at Yalta an agreement was reached 
which, in effect, established a three-power—I should say one- 
power—control of the Old World in which we are supposed 
to be committed to enforcing, policing, and guaranteeing 
jointly with Russia and Britain the post-war settlements in 
Europe—whatever they may be. All of which provides a 
shocking violation of the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
There are those who believe that the only solution of Eu- 
rope’s troubles is to turn them over to Russia. If that is the 
object, then we should do it with our eyes open. 

Surely we need no more facts now to trace the old pattern 
of power politics around the world all shined up in new para- 
phernalia. Surely, we need no more proof than these deci- 
sions of the Yalta Conference to conclude that the principle 
of brute force has now become the criterion of what is right 
and the basis of all future action in international affairs. 
For these Yalta decisions are the incredible proofs that the 
Big Three have agreed to impose their collective will not 
only on the nations of Europe, but on the nations of Africa 
and Asia. 

Despite attempts to suppress news of the resentment these 
decisions aroused in Europe, we now know that our own ap- 
prehensions are widely shared abroad. For instance, Ray- 
mond Daniell, the head of the New York Times’ London 
Bureau, said in his first report on British reaction: ‘What- 
ever satisfaction there is tonight or tomorrow in the con- 
tinued agreement of the major powers will be dissipated in 
the coming weeks.’’ Concerning the reactions of the small 
nations of Europe, Mr. Daniell went on to say, “What it all 
amounts to, in the view of the several small governments in 
London is that the big powers have usurped sovereignty over all 
Europe and have accepted jointly the responsibility of running 
it, at least until they fall out among themselves.” The reaction 
in France is clearly revealed in General de Gaulle’s lamenta- 
ble snub of President Roosevelt and in a United Press dis- 
patch that “the French press displayed a distinct coolness to- 
ward the Big Three decisions.” In Italy the reaction was 
much the same. The United Press stated that “Italian Gov- 
ernment quarters were disappointed,” and the same source 
went on to say that “authoritative Vatican quarters expressed 
anxiety lest the seeds of a future war were sown at Yalta.” 
The premier of the Polish government-in-exile bitterly de- 


nounced the Polish decision saying, ““The method adopted in 
the case of Poland was a contradiction of the elementary 
principles binding the Allies, and constitutes a violation of 
the letter and spirit of the Atlantic Charter and the right 
of every nation to defend its own interest.” 

We do not need to wait for any more crumbs of informa- 
tion to fall from another diplomatic love feast for us to see 
clearly what these Yalta decisions and reactions mean to us 
as a people. In the case of Poland it means that for the first 
time we are a party to a betrayal of one of our allies, and 
yet Mr. Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, has re- 
cently remarked that, “for the immediate future, the deci- 
sion on the Polish question was-a great achievement,” yet 
this decision is almost identical with the treacherous Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop agreement of 1939 which both England and 
America so bitterly denounced and over which Britain even- 
tually went to war. 

But what concerns me most is that our formal recognition 
of such an immoral outrage can only contribute further to 
the bankruptcy of our moral and political credit in Europe 
and throughout the world. For instance, in Rumania, we 
have given Russia authority to act directly in our behalf. In 
Bulgaria our representative on the Allied Commission is an 
unwilling but helpless stooge of Russian policies which—ac- 
cording to eyewitness accounts—are liquidating, deporting, 
or terrorizing the helpless population, regardless of whether 
they were friends or enemies of the Axis Powers. It must 
have been to just such a predicament as this that Mr. Stet- 
tinius referred when he is reported to have said, ““We are 
virtually the prisoners of our allies.” 

The British Government has just published a White Paper 
on the Situation in Greece from which I quote: “Ever since 
the Germans left, the small but well-armed Communist 
Party has been practicing a reign of terror all over the coun- 
try. Men, women and children were murdered here in large 
numbers and thousands of hostages were taken. * * * Red 
terror soon leads to white terror.” When we realize that at 
Yalta the decisions that were reached were the result of an 
abject appeasement of Stalin, we can better picture the grim 
nature of the struggle that is already going on between Rus- 
sia and Britain in every country in Europe, toward which 
we will never be permitted to remain neutral. Furthermore, 
we now see the Nazi officials and the Nazi press using the 
Yalta decisions to try to stiffen German resistance, just as 
they used the Morgenthau proposals, at the cost of thousands 
of American lives. Even now, we are told by the press that 
Goebbels and company are engaged in telling the German 
people, “We told you so. It is far better that we died on 
the battlefields.” While I am sure we all agree with the 
laudable decision of the Big Three to stand united “to de- 
stroy German militarism and nazi-ism” such a declaration 
becomes nothing but a costly psychological blunder when the 
Big Three continue to refuse the offer of a democratic and 
decent alternative to those Germans who are ready and will- 
ing to risk their lives to destroy the Hitler tyranny. 

These are just some of the decisions we are now being 
urged to underwrite by accepting the present Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. I am now and I[ have been at all times in 
favor of a genuinely democratic and international world 
organization to keep the peace and to prevent future wars. 
But the agreement at Yalta by the Big Three that their 
decisions will not even be permitted discussion at the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco, compels me to warn 
the American people that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals— 
as they now stand—represent nothing more than an interna- 
tional straitjacket—the blueprint of which was drawn up 
behind the scenes at Moscow, Teheran, and Yalta. 
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Whatever happens we must never be a party to the en- 
slavement of free peoples by a dictatorship which Mr. 
Churchill has said, in speaking of Communism, “rots the 
soul of a nation,” and which President Roosevelt has declared 
to be a “dictatorship as absolute as any in the world.” I am 
sure the American people will never commit themselves to 
suppress, by force of arms, and with the blood of our youth, 
every future rebellion against such a tyranny. 

I am further convinced there are still certain steps the 
American people can take to arrest and alter the present 
fatal trends in international affairs. First, if we are to have 
a genuine spirit of international collaboration there could be 
no simpler way to obtain it than for our allies immediately 
to accord our diplomatic, military, and press representatives 
the same courtesies and privileges we accord to theirs. 

Secondly, a United Nations political council should imme- 
diately be set up in Europe to include representatives of the 
peoples whose destinies are now directly involved, with 
power not merely to talk but to act in the interest of hu- 
manity. I know of no other alternative to the domination 
of Europe by Russia. 


Third, this council must be guided and implemented by 
policies that are directed towards the establishment of a 
United States of Europe. Again I see no other alternative 
to a Europe divided against itself and a return to its ancient 
power politics—this time with England and Russia pitted 
against each other in a struggle that cannot help but result 
in another bloody conflict—in which American boys will 
again be called to give up their lives. 

In conclusion, we must throw the full weight of our influ- 
ence behind a demand that the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter be incorporated into any future plans for world 
organization. We must make certain that at least our Amer- 
ican representatives at the coming United Nations confer- 
ence insist upon the alteration and amendment of the present 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals to bring about the changes that 
are imperative, if this world is not to be run on the basis of 
brute force in the hands of a few. If we do not want to see 
our American way of life and the ideals for which we have 
fought dragged down into the muck and mire of the Old 
World’s ancient evils and hatreds, and if we do not want 
our boys to have fought and suffered and died in vain, we 
must act now in the name of humanity. 


Common Language for World Organization 


‘LINGUISTIC DIFFICULTIES AT INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
By WILHELM SOLZBACHER, Secretary of Research, Center of Information Pro Deo, Lecturer and Linguist 
Delivered before the Esperanto Interlanguage Association, New York, N. Y., December 16, 1944 


HEN President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 

Churchill meet Marshal Stalin or Generalissimo 

Chiang Kai-shek, the leaders of the United Nations 
cannot talk to one another directly although each one of 
them is to a certain extent a linguist. Both President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill speak excellent French 
and have some knowledge of several other languages. Mar- 
shal Stalin, whose native tongue is Georgian (which is as 
different from Russian as it is from English), understands 
four or five of the languages spoken in the Soviet Union. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, having studied in Tokyo, 
knows Japanese. The four men together are probably able 
to speak or understand fifteen or sixteen languages, but they 
have no common tongue. If the four of them were ever 
to meet at the same time, every word would have to be 
spoken in three different languages, however strongly they 
may believe in One World. 

It may be assumed that the very best interpreters are 
employed when the leaders of the United Nations meet and 
that misunderstandings due to faulty translations are thus 
limited to a minimum. They are never entirely avoided. 
When the veil of secrecy which surrounds important con- 
ferences is lifted, we shall certainly hear stories similar to 
those which have been told about the linguistic handicaps 
at the Peace Conference of Versailles. I do not wish to 
imply that linguistic difficulties are the principal obstacle to 
better international relations or that they are as im- 
portant as ideological and political differences; but when 
negotiations are precarious, when the atmosphere is tense, 
when there is, consciously or unconsciously, a great deal of 
mutual distrust, all this is made worse and more complicated 
by faulty translations and linguistic misunderstandings. 

As it is utterly impossible in international life to use 
many languages at a time, there has been a tendency towards 
giving some languages, for instance English and French, 
a monopoly. Usually it is discovered, however, that the use 


of these privileged languages leaves many problems unsolved, 
so that more and more other languages are given semi-official 
standing until matters become so complicated that the de- 
mand for one interlanguage cannot be silenced. 

In this respect, the example of the League of Nations, the 
International Labor Office and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice deserves careful consideration at this 
time because the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals suggest a world 
organization (called “The United Nations”) which is es- 
sentially of the League type. As the Proposals do not 
contain a single word on the linguistic aspect of the planned 
collaboration, it may be assumed that matters will be handled 
in approximately the same way as in the League. ‘There 
may be one substantial difference: In the League, the two 
official languages happened to be the national languages of 
the two dominant powers, Great Britain and France; in 
the United Nations, Russia will play such an important role 
that it may well be necessary to add Russian to the official 
languages. The fact that the study of Russian has recently 
been made compulsory in all secondary schools of Bulgaria 
and liberated Yugoslavia and that a Rumanian decree has 
instructed school authorities to put class-rooms at the dis- 
posal of Russian language classes seems to indicate that 
Russia is interested in promoting the study and use of its 
principal language outside its own borders. 

The League of Nations, the International Labor Office 
and the World Court were forced by circumstances to use 
a large number of languages in addition to English and 
French. Article 39 of the Statute of the Court (as amended 
by the Protocol of September 14, 1929) reads: 


“The official languages of the Court shall be French 
and English. If the parties agree that the case shall be 
conducted in French, the judgment will be delivered in 
French. If the parties agree that the case shall be con- 
ducted in English, the judgment will be delivered in 
English. In the absence of any agreement as to which 
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language shall be employed, each party may, in the plead- 
ings, use the language which it prefers; the decision of 
the Court will be given in French and English. Jn this 
case the Court will at the same time determine which of 
the two texts shall be considered as authoritative. The 
Court may, at the request of any party, authorize a lan- 
guage other than French or English to be used.” 


The next-to-the-last sentence admits implicity that faulty 
and unclear translations are sometimes inevitable in the two- 
language system, even when experienced international lawyers 
make them. 

Numerous visits to the League of Nations Secretariat, 
through the front entrance as well as through the back door, 
have acquainted me with the linguistic aspect of the League’s 
activities. My first direct contact consisted in an applica- 
tion for a position in the Translating and Minute-Taking 
Department of the League Secretariat in Geneva. I got as 
far as the written examination and the interview. Every 
applicant had to be absolutely perfect in one of the official 
languages of the League, very good in the other and in a 
third language of his choice, and had to have some knowl- 
edge of a fourth language. Altogether at least three dozen 
languages have been used in the League, and the staff of 
the Secretariat represented probably the finest group of prac- 
tical linguists that has ever been gathered. I paid many 
other visits to the League Secretariat, from 1931 to 1937, 
some of them as a member of delegations of international 
organizations, some as a leader of study groups, and some 
as a research student. In one case 1 was responsible for 
planning which languages should be spoken by different mem- 
bers of a delegation which came to present a petition. It 
proved to be quite difficult to reconcile different needs of 
efficiency and “press appeal.” 

The League tried to discourage the use of other than the 
official languages, not always with success. At the League 
Assemblies, the rule was that the official languages should 
be used, whenever possible, and that Delegates using another 
language had to bring their own translator. Sometimes 
languages were used for which the League Secretariat had 
no experts available, for instance when the Negus of Ethi- 
opia, Haile Selassie, came in person to Geneva in 1937 to 
plead the cause of his country—in Amharic. 

In the International Labor Office, which was in general 
more progessive than the League, matters developed in such 
a way that German became for all practical purposes a third 
official language, and Spanish in some respects a fourth. The 
official publications of the I.L.O. included a monthly bul- 
letin in Esperanto. 


Linguistic difficulties were so obvious in the work of the 
League that there was from the very beginning a lively 
interest in the problem of adopting one, practical, neutral 
and easy interlanguage. In the Assembly several resolutions 
were introduced in favor of Esperanto, signed by a dozen 
Delegations (South Africa, Persia, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Brazil, Chile, etc.). They were referred to the 
League Secretariat with the request to “study” the problem 
and the Esperanto movement. The Under Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League, Dr. Inazo Nitobe (one of the few truly 
liberal statesmen Japan has produced), attended in 1921 
as an ofhcial observer the Thirteenth World Esperanto 
Congress in Prague, with 2,561 Delegates present. He knew 
little Esperanto when he arrived in the Czechoslovak capital ; 
a few days later, however, he was able to follow all discus- 
sions, and he grew very enthusiastic about Esperanto. 

A year later, a Report entitled “Esperanto as an Inter- 
national Auxiliary Language” was published in English and 
French by the League Secretariat. Compiled in a thorough 


way by an impartial international authority, this Report, 
strongly recommending Esperanto, has remained ever since 
one of the most important documents on the Interlanguage 
problem. Its conclusions can be summarized as follows: 


1. Leaving aside the question of a diplomatic language, 
the need for an interlanguage for direct international re- 
lations appears to be keenly felt everywhere. 


2. The majority of the eminent scientific and com- 
mercial organizations, which have studied the problem, 
declare themselves in favor of a neutral and simplified 
language, which would in no way threaten the prestige 
of the national literary languages, and they generally 
recommend Esperanto. 


3. Esperanto appears to be effectively the most perfect, 
apparently the simplest, and in any case the most wide- 
spread of the languages proposed for agreement. 


4. Esperanto fulfills the role of an interlanguage, and 
abundant usage for writing and speaking has given it the 
qualities of a living and flexible language, already de- 
veloped and capable of further enrichment. 


5. The use of Esperanto appears to spread the spirit 
of international solidarity, entirely in harmony with he 
aims of the League of Nations. 


The League of Nations Report on Esperanto should be 
carefully studied by all those who will be engaged in work- 
ing out the technical details of the future world organiza- 
tion, ““The United Nations.” 


The International Labor Office went one step further 
than the League. It not only sent its representatives to 
several World Esperanto Congresses, but it made an experi- 
ment in the practical use of the Interlanguage by mailing 
out several news items in Esperanto, requesting Esperantists 
throughout the world to translate them into their native 
languages and have them published in national and local 
newspapers. The results were so splendid that the I.L.O. 
decided to issue a monthly bulletin in Esperanto. It was 
published for many years, printing about 10,000 copies a 
month, which were distributed free, mainly as a supplement 
to the magazine “Esperanto,” organ of the Universal Es- 
peranto Association in Geneva (which has its headquarters 
now in the Palais Wilson, the former League of Nations 
Secretariat.) If it is allowed to make a critical remark 
regarding the bulletin, in view of the possibility of future 
publications of the same kind, one might point out that it 
was somewhat too “dry” and technical to appeal to a general 
audience, and too small to satisfy the specialist. The best 
solution would be, in my opinion, to bring out a small 
bulletin for free circulation, containing material written in 
a popular and lively style; in addition, a more voluminous 
journal, containing technical and statistical data, could be 
sold on a subscription basis, which would cover part of the 
cost, and could be sent free to a small selected mailing list 
only. 

When I visited the I.L.O. for the first time, I decided 
to test the use of Esperanto in that organization and asked 
the young lady at the reception desk for an appointment 
with an official who could give me information in Esperanto. 
I was escorted, almost without waiting, to the office of one 
of the Executives of the Publications Department, an Eng- 
lishman whose name I cannot recall. He spoke excellent 
Esperanto and gave me all the information I wanted. I did 
not try the same procedure at the League Secretariat where 
visitors without official standing were not treated as courte- 
ously as at the 1.L.O. 1 know, however, that there was a 
great many Esperantists among the employees of the League 
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as well as among those of the I.L.O. In the correspondence 
of the I.L.0., Esperanto ranked very high among the 
languages used, occupying the sixth or seventh place. 
Great efforts were made in the League of Nations to 
obtain further results in the direction of the practical use 
of Esperanto in international life, and of an international 
agreement concerning its introduction into the schools. The 
results were not entirely satisfactory for a variety of reasons, 
one of them being the reluctance of the “big” nations, in 
particular France, to engage on a road which they feared 
might lead to consequences harmful to the worldwide im- 


portance of their national tongues. For a long time, the 
Persian Delegation at the League was the headquarters for 
work in favor of Esperanto, and the strongest support came 
from other “small” nations. It is not unlikely that in the 
United Nations matters will be similar. Efforts will be in 
vain unless the representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and China are well informed on 
the Interlanguage problem and sympathetic to its only prac- 
tical solution: Esperanto. The Esperanto movement in these 
“key countries” will therefore have a special responsibility 
in the crucial years to come. 


The Lessons of Hitler 


INTER-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


By HERBERT MORRISON, British Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security 
Delivered before the Manchester Council of Labour, Manchester, England, February 4, 1945 


ITLER has just completed twelve years of absolute 
power over the German people. He is just begin- 
ning his thirteenth year: it should be his unlucky 

one. It has been a long twelve years to us, but it will look 
a short period to the historian of the future. 

This man has been a curse to his own country, to Europe, 
and to the world. Hitler’s role in world history has been 
to demonstrate the terrible but logical result of the wrong 
kind of controls—the regimenting of the masses to serve a 
powerful clique. In other countries besides Germany, there 
have been wishful thinkers who have played with the idea 
that these Fascist controls would serve their interests, keep 
their workers servile. Now they have had a lesson in what 
really happens. Hitler, as soon as he had destroyed his 
enemies on the Left, turned on his friends of the capitalist 
Right, including those who had financed his campaign for 
power. And those not destroyed by Hitler now go down 
with him to ruin. There are morals that the world, if it 
is wise enough, can draw from his rise and fall. 

Hitler was able to conquer and enslave his own country 
for three reasons. The first was the economic confusion 
and chaos in Germany’s affairs during the Twenties and the 
Thirties. The consequences of the last war, the inflation 
and the world-wide slump, hit Germany in some respects 
harder than other countries, though other countries shared 
in many of the misfortunes. We did. 

Cartels and big business monopolies dominated the Ger- 
man economy to a dangerous extent, and the more the gen- 
eral social and economic fabric disintegrated, the more the 
solid dictatorial power of these irresponsible bodies stood 
out by contrast. Germany had gone through a so-called 
revolution, which had however left the representatives of 
the earlier order—the militarist—aristocratic oligarchy—still 
sitting in many of the seats of great power, in the Army, 
in much of the governmental machine, and in the Law 
Courts. There is a good deal to be said against revolutions 
even when they are carried through to completion. ‘There 
is little to be said for a revolution which is half-baked. 

As a result—and this was the second main reason for 
Hitler’s rise to power — German government was weak. 
Pushed about among these great irresponsible forces of mili- 
tarism, social oligarchy and business monopoly, it never 
showed those qualities of leadership, drive and ordered, con- 
structive decision which alone could have saved the Republic 
and German democracy. Under a succession of coalition 
government, uneasy partnerships of incompatible groups, the 


Reichstag failed to rise to its responsibilities, and as repre- 
sentative and spokesman of the nation it showed neither 
coherence of mind nor firmness of will. A succession of 
elections and of makeshift governments so weakened the 
center of political power that there grew up unchecked, and 
indeed virtually tolerated, a series of rival private armies. 
Such a development was utterly inconsistent with the ends 
and principles of parliamentary democracy. These irre- 
sponsible military machines were not only the product of 
weakness in the central government, but immeasurably in- 
creased that weakness. And the small regular Army con- 
tained elements which were co-operating with one or other 
of the private armies against the State—particularly that of 
the Nazis. So a combination of military, political and eco- 
nomic reasons steadily undermined democracy in Germany, 
and its disintegration was quickened by the growing influence 
of two great anti-democratic parties both seeking dictatorial 
powers. One was on the Right, one on the Left; and the 
Right won. 

The third reason for Hitler’s successes underlay both the 
other two, and was in fact the most important and funda- 
mental of the three. It was the character of the German 
people. If irresponsible private power in various forms could 
flourish, if German democracy was the poor growth that it 
was, the reason lay in the soil in which its roots were struck. 
The German people were unpromising raw material for the 
successful establishment of a democratic society over a 
shortish period. In spite of their efficiency in many fields 
they had a very poor and immature sense of political re- 
sponsibility. Instead of thinking it a shame that their Re- 
public should go downhill as it did, they seemed to accept 
it without any such moral uprisings as would have checked 
the decline. The German people showed themselves not 
merely ready to be ordered about but positively liking it. 
This, incidentally, is the measure of the continuing problem 
which Germany presents to the civilized world today. 


Tue INEVITABLE DRIFT 


These, then, were the circumstances and the factors which 
led to Hitler’s power. How did Europe face the growing 
menace to peace and stability which he represented? It 
would have been so easy to stop this evil man. The great 
bulk of people in all nations wanted peace. Thinking of 
nations as distinct from governments, there were not more 
than two, Germany and Japan, which were not funda- 
mentally peaceful in outlook. If that overwhelming majority 
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had had not merely the wish for peace but the will to achieve 
it, nothing would have been easier than for them to combine. 
By economic and military force they could have stopped 
‘Hitler before his power grew to a point that encouraged 
him and his gangsters in reasonable hopes of gaining success 
from an aggressive world war. 

But it wasn’t done: he wasn’t stopped. Nations and their 
yovernments were too much afraid of the so-called risks 
inherent in the use of economic or military force for the 
protection of peace——risks so much less than those which in 
fact they incurred by the lack of it. They stood by and 
watched the inevitable drift to a major war, watching, talk- 
ing and waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for something to turn 
up. And it did: the second World War. 

Meanwhile Hitler subjected country after country, often 
by bloodless victories. During his years of power, and in- 
deed to some extent before them, he exploited two techniques 
comparatively new in modern history. One technique was 
used in gaining and holding power at home, the filthy tech- 
nique of anti-Semitism, a base and brutal device adopted 
quite deliberately by Hitler and the groups behind him to 
pervert and poison the mind of the German people and to 
vive outlet to primitive lusts and cruelties which in civilized 
States are banned or eradicated. The other technique was 
used to help him in his external aggressions—the Fifth Col- 
umn technique, the method of deliberately seducing groups 
of citizens in other countries from their allegiance to their 
own nation and using them to hollow out the fabric of their 
own State and prepare it for easy conquest by the Nazis. 
This technique was used with powerful effect, not only be- 
fore the war in Austria and Czechoslovakia, but during the 
war in Holland, Belgium, and Norway, where the original 
Quisling in person was produced. 

There is one thing in which we British car take pride. 
The. Fifth Column technique had no success with us. It 
was not for want of effort on Hitler’s part: but what with 
a resolute people on the one hand and a determined Govern- 
ment on the other, it never had the shadow of success. When 
we were in our gravest peril in 1940 the Government dealt 
vigorously with Fascist organizations here and detained their 
key members; so also with people of hostile origin and asso- 
ciations. But at the most there were never more than about 
1,800 of all sorts detained under Regulation 18B. In spite 
of efforts to attack and weaken the administration of this 
Regulation, first because it put these people in and then be- 
cause it let them out in circumstances which did not involve 
danger, the policy stood firm. The historian will, I believe, 
record that the administration of these exceptional powers 
in Britain was carried out with firmness and determination, 
yet in an underlying spirit of genuine liberalism. The Gov- 
ernment and the Home Office can fairly claim that no actual 
or potential Fifth Columnist was at any time during the 
war given a chance to do material damage to the war effort. 

Now Hitler faces Year Thirteen. 
sion with a speech. 


He marked the occa- 
It was the speech of a desperate man 
on the verge of defeat; it was an urgent effort to keep his 
people together in face of the ruin that hangs over them— 
and him. Hitler is doomed. 

The extraordinary Soviet victories, remarkable even to 
eves which have become accustomed to the spectacle of Rus- 
sian military prowess and organizing skill, are carrying the 
Red Armies closer and closer to Berlin. One of Germany’s 
two great centers of war industry and basic supply has been 
torn from her grasp, the other having been blasted by the 
bombing of the Anglo-American Air Forces. Mile by mile 
her territory is being eaten up. In the West, though the 
turn of the Anglo-American Allies to play their latest and 


again dramatic share in the struggle has not yet come, we 
can look back not many months to a victory which in all 
the circumstances must rank as one of the most creditable 
and glorious of the whole war—the invasion and liberation 
of France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Southern Holland. 
A large part of Italy is under Allied control. The Ger- 
mans have been driven from South Eastern Europe. Around 
Germany is the overwhelming power of the Allied Armies. 
Above her is an absolute air supremacy in the hands of her 
enemies. Off her coasts and on the seas of the world is the 
unchallenged power of the British Commonwealth and the 
United States of America. Victory may or may not yet be 
within our grasp; it is certainly well within sight. 

After victory one of the first tasks must be, in a spirit 
of stern and relentless justice, to liquidate the brutes who 
have plunged the world into a misery and horror unknown 
since the Dark Ages, if indeed it was matched even then. 
The conscience of mankind will not suffer the gang of 
criminals who have ruled Germany to cumber the ground 
and darken the sun. 


CLEAR PURPOSE AND Firm WILL 
And now—how to prevent World War Three—a dis- 


grace which will surely occur if mankind is not active and 
lively in its prevention. What morals can we draw for the 
future from the circumstances which attended the Nazis’ 
rise to power? There are, I would suggest, three. 


The weak irresolution among the nations which gave Hit- 
ler his chance must never again give such a chance to such 
another. We must face the urgent need of making agree- 
ments among the nations for a system of world security and 
for bringing to bear economic and military power for the 
preservation and the protection of peace. Nor is this a task 
for governments alone. An international organization can 
only do its job if it has behind it an alert, lively, courageous 
public opinion in deadly earnest about the task. The men 
and women in the international assemblies will reflect the 
mood of peoples. It is for the peoples to keep their purpose 
clear and their will firm. 

The second lesson is for the democratic societies in par- 
ticular. Both nationally and internationally we must avoid 
the error of thinking of democracy as a mere external system 
of political organization. A democratic society is neither 
an unled mob nor a select body of prominent politicians. A 
democratic representative system is not a mere calculating 
device for assessing and recording opinion. Democracy is 
an organism, capable of life and growth, or of decline and 
decay. The blood in its veins and the energy in its muscles 
must be supplied by an informed, intelligent, thinking, active 
electorate. That electorate must be well organized in 
courageous, public-spirited purpose, under the leaderships 
of political parties which are ready to lead and ready to be 
called to public account for their policies and their actions. 
Governments themselves must be no mere expression of the 
interests of sectional groups, but public-spirited bodies, tol- 
erant and adaptable in spirit, firm and clear in purpose, 
and free from the corrupting effect of jobbery in any form. 

These governments must be ready on the one hand to 
maintain civil liberties and the freedom of the press, but 
on the other hand to deal firmly and in a realistic spirit 
with really dangerous subversive plotters, high or low. 

The third iesson, and in some ways it may be the hardest 
as it is in some ways the most important, is the persistent 
inter-relationship between politics and economics in the na- 
tional and international sphere. Ideal political systems in 
nations or in the world are of little good if, side by side 
with them the process of getting a living goes to pieces and 
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economic chaos takes increasing hold. Economic failure 
means political decay and gives to determined and unscru- 
pulous minorities a chance which they will not fail to seize. 
The making of a political world peace must take account 
of and provide means for the achievement of the maximum 


degree of economic well-being. Man cannot live by bread 
alone, but if man’s daily bread is threatened by insecurity, 
by disorganization, and by the unchecked selfishness of power- 
ful groups, nothing can prevent the collapse of societies guilty 
of such failure. 


Competitive Enterprise Versus 
Planned Economy 


INDIVIDUALISM, THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF POLITICAL, 
PERSONAL AND ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Delivered at the 50th Anniversary Celebration of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 24, 1945 


the honor of participating in this joint celebration of 

the 50th Anniversary of the founding of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. For me, however, it is a 
special privilege because two years of my early life were 
spent on this campus. And when I remember what was here 
forty years ago and see what is here now, I feel that Com- 
petitive Enterprise, recalling Sir Christopher Wren in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s, might well rouse itself from the cata- 
combs of oblivion to which the proponents of Planned 
Economy have consigned it, and give voice to his famous 
epitaph, “Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” Yes, if you 
seek a monument to Competitive Enterprise, look about you 
at this great University—not the product of a system of na- 
tional planned economy in education, but a fine and fair ex- 
ample of the American competitive spirit of local responsi- 
bility for local affairs. No group of bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton tell this educational enterprise what it can or must do. 
The income from private endowments, coupled with public 
funds from local sources, is here administered by local citizens 
to serve the educational needs of this particular community 
as its own people see and define those requirements. Can 
anyone envisage the creation by local enterprise of such an 
institution as this in any dictator-ridden city of the planned 
economies of Germany, Italy or Russia? Why the difference ? 
One does not have to seek far to find it. 


l IKE the other speakers this evening, I am glad to have 


THE Urce or INDIVIDUALISM 


In 1840 Henry Reeves, an Englishman, was translating 
a book by a young Frenchman, Count de Tocqueville, who 
had just returned from America where he had been study- 
ing how “liberty was regulated and reconciled with the 
social order.” In this book, “De La Democracie en 
Amerique,” Reeves found a word that was new to him: 
Individualism. After duly pondering how he should trans- 
late it, he wrote: “I adopt the expression of the original, 
however strange it may sound to the English ear, for I know 
no English word exactly equivalent to the expression.” To 
quote De Tocqueville himself: “Individualism is a novel ex- 
pression to which a novel idea has given birth. . . . Individ- 
ualists acquire the habit of always considering themselves as 
standing alone, and they are apt to imagine that their whole 
destiny is in their own hands. Individualism is of democratic 
origin.” 

Individualism, in fact, was the priceless ingredient of the 
political, personal and economic freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died at Bunker Hill, Valley Forge and 


Yorktown. Under its urge the epic of America has been 
written. The creation of our unparalleled national wealth 
has been accompanied by the most sweeping advances in edu- 
cation and philanthropy, the highest standards of living for 
the common man, the nearest approximation—though still 
a long way from the ideal—of the Christian concept of 
human brotherhood, that the world has ever seen. Its 
philosophical foundation is recognition of the infinite worth 
of every human soul in the eyes of a Sovereign God. 


FREEDOM THE SPARK OF Our PROGRESS 


Why has individualism produced such notable results in 
America? The men who settled this country were not ex- 
traordinary people. They had a vast continent to develop, 
yet its natural resources were no greater than those of Asia. 
They had little capital to start with; in fact, they had to 
seek it abroad. They were not, as a rule, as skilled artisans 
as the workers in European industries. They believed in edu- 
cation but such facilities were not generally available. How 
then did they differ from their contemporaries in the old 
world: They were free. They set up a government that was 
legally estopped from interfering with their legitimate per- 
sonal activities. They enjoyed what Justice Brandeis says is 
the right most highly prized by civilized men—“the right 
to be let alone.” They had known what tryanny was in 
actual practice. They had been insecure so long under des- 
pots—insecure spiritually, intellectually, politically and eco- 
nomically—that when they found they could have freedom 
in the new world, they did not worry about security. They 
gladly took a chance on that, for they valued a free mind and 
a free soul more than a full stomach. The spirit of competi- 
tive enterprise possessed them and the results of its driving 
power are around us on every hand. The industrial machine 
which it brought into being is now sealing the doom of Hitler 
and Hirohito. Russia’s industrial planned economy is merely 
a struggling imitation of the production techniques that 
competitive enterprise long ago developed in America. 


Economic BENEFITS OF COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE 


Those of us who have never been abroad do not realize 
how much we Americans owe to our competitive enterprise 
system. A year or so before the war broke out the National 
Association of Manufacturers sent an economist to Europe to 
find out how much the earnings of the average American 
factory worker would buy in comparison with the earnings 
of workers abroad. Certain articles were selected that are 
used by practically all civilized peoples. In each country the 
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economist visited, he showed the store clerks his American 
articles and asked for similar ones. If there were no goods 
of comparable quality available, as was frequently the case, 
he bought the nearest equivalent. He ascertained from the 
best available official sources the average wages paid factory 
workers. For his food comparison, he used as his measuring 
stick a basket containing a selection of twenty-four different 
foods in ordinary use. The average American family of two 
adults and three children uses four of these baskets, or the 
equivalent, every day. To earn these four baskets of food 
the investigator found that the average American worker 
had to work about 1.6 hours; the British or French worker 
3.2 hours; the Belgian, 3.6 hours; the German 3.9 hours; 
the Italian 6.2 hours and the Russian 10 hours. 

The radia that an American factory worker could earn 
with 59 hours of work cost the German 134 hours; the 
Swede 262 hours; the Italian 333 hours. Thus it is not hard 
to see why there was one radio receiving set for every 2.3 
persons in the United States against one to 5.2 persons in 
Great Britain; one to 7.5 persons in Germany and one to 
45.2 persons in Russia. While the United States had one 
automobile in use for every four persons, the proportion was 
one to eight persons in France; one to 29 in Sweden; one to 
252 in Russia and one to 1344 in Bulgaria. 

Under our competitive enterprise system in America, a 
provident worker does not have to spend every cent he earns 
to support his standard of living. This is evidenced by the 
amount of life insurance in force. In the United States life 
insurance averaged $842 for every man, woman and child in 
the country at the time this survey was made. In England 
the average was $353; in Germany $117 and in Italy $36. 
Never has any country had so many mechanical slaves at its 
disposal. To be specific, American industry used 2.1 horse- 
power in 1899 for each worker; in 1939, 6.5 horsepower. 
Along with our industrial progress has come a remarkable 
expansion of general social welfare. Our hospitals, museums, 
libraries and schools are the envy of the civilized world. 

There is no need for me to bombard you with further 
statistics. With all its shortcomings—and there are many 
because it is operated by fallible human beings—competitive 
enterprise in America has undoubtedly brought more bless- 
ings to the average man than any economic system the human 
race has yet devised. The men of our far-flung military 
forces are discovering that with their own eyes. Just a few 
weeks ago a young soldier friend of mine in France, who had 
probably never before been more than a hundred miles from 
his birthplace in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, wrote me that 
after seeing the way people lived in Europe he thanked God 
that he had a country like America to come home to. As 
a matter of fact, he never will come home because he lies 


tonight in some lonely grave on the German front where he 
was killed in action in November. 


Do We Want THE “Isms” oF ForEIGN NaTIons? 


Thousands like him are pouring out their blood to pre- 
vent National Socialism, Fascism and absolutism in any form 
from overrunning the earth and tyrannizing over the bodies, 
minds and souls of mankind. And yet even as they fight these 
evils, many misguided Americans here at home are advocat- 
ing—paradoxically enough—the self-same economic prin- 
ciples on which the governmental systems of our enemies are 
based. This seems incomprehensible until one discovers that 
today only three in ten Americans understand the difference 
between state socialism and our republican form of govern- 
ment, and that only one in four knows what the Bill of 
Rights is! A still smaller fraction realize that competitive 
enterprise, civil and religious freedom, and political freedom 


are inseparably bound up together and that when any one of 
the three is undermined, all the liberty they now so smugly . 
enjoy will soon be devoured in the maw of dictatorship. Yet 
the danger is imminent and real. As Professor Hayek says 
in his recent book, “The Road to Serfdom”: “We have pro- 
gressively abandoned that freedom in economic affairs with- 
out which personal and political freedom has never existed 
in the past.” 

The phrase “planned economy” is very alluring. We 
have all been taught since childhood to plan ahead, to antic- 
ipate the vicissitudes of illness, unemployment and old age, 
to plan for the education of our children, and the future of 
our businesses and social institutions. Such individual and 
voluntary group planning is highly desirable and should be 
encouraged in every possible fashion. However, over-all 
planning and control by government is quite a different thing. 
As Peter Drucker said in one of his recent books, planning in 
the sense in which it is now employed “is not a preparation 
for future events and contingencies. It is the abolition of all 
limitations on governmental power.” Yet many short-sighted 


people seek to impose just that type of planning on America 
today. 


PITFALLS OF NATIONAL EcoNOMIC PLANNING 


National economic planning in time of war is compara- 
tively simple because military requirements are relatively 
standardized and uniform. Despite that fact, we can see 
right now how enormously difficult it is even to plan intelli- 
gently for war production. Yet the problems of planning to 
meet the demands of a free economy in times of peace would 
be infinitely more complicated, since peacetime demands are 
subject to consumer preference, personal tastes, the whims 
of style and the dynamics of advancing technology. They are 
literally unpredictable. There were 8,000 automobiles in 
America in 1900. It took 80,000 barrels of gasoline a year 
to operate them—enough to keep the cars that we had on 
the road in 1942 running an hour and a half. Can one 
imagine any government planning board having the vision 
and temerity to do what the petroleum industry did at the 
risk of billions of dollars of private capital; namely, to pro- 
vide sufficient gasoline for 36,000,000 cars in that same year, 
1942? 

As a matter of fact, there are not enough brains and 
vision in any group of men in government or elsewhere, to 
plan and provide—from a central point—a progressively ris- 
ing standard of living for a great nation like the United 
States. Just consider for a moment what a national planning 
board would be expected to do in times of peace. It would 
have to know what and how much of everything everybody 
would want, when they would buy, and the approximate 
prices they would be willing to pay for all sorts of goods and 
services. Without such information the objectives of a 
planned economy could not be attained; namely, to keep 
everybody employed at satisfactory wages, and to eliminate 
waste by producing neither more nor less than was actually 
required. The national planning board would also be ex- 
pected constantly to increase production and develop all sorts 
of new and improved articles at lower and lower prices so 
as to raise the standard of living and give everybody more 
leisure for recreation. Simultaneously the labor unions would 
be bargaining for higher wages and shorter hours, and 
naturally, the individual citizen would not relish any inter- 
ference with his freedom to work or not to work when or 
where he pleased. The investment of all capital would have 
to be completely controlled by the planners because otherwise 
the whole national productive and distributive machine 
would soon get out of kelter. 
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The planners themselves would thus have to be super- 
men—all-wise and utterly beneficent. The advocates of 
planned economy gloss over that fact. Even though the 
members of the planning board knew that a change in the 
complexion of Congress every two years would completely 
disrupt their long-range economic plans, they would, of 
course, never, never seek to maintain themselves in power 
by political alliances, or concessions to friendly pressure 
groups, or withdrawal of favors from hostile critics, or use 
of public resources for propaganda purposes. They would 
always, of course, be models of magnanimity! They would 
never dream of retaliating even if they did see their cherished 
dreams—all for the good of the people—vanishing under 
criticism. 


PLANNED Economy Means Doom or PERSONAL AND 
Po.iticAL LIBERTY 


The proponents of planned economy claim, of course, 
that the press would not be muzzled, even though the 
planning board did control absolutely the production and 
allocation of paper and presses; that the producer of mo- 
tion pictures would also feel free to oppose such portions 
of the national planning program as the motion picture 
industry might consider unwise, even though the pro- 
ducers’ film supplies were at the mercy of the Board. As for 
radio stations—well, the limited licensing system already 
has them pretty well in hand. As for businessmen in gen- 
eral, what the fear of the tax collector, the factory inspector, 
the labor board investigator, the wage and hour auditor, the 
SEC inquisitor, the OPA checker, the Department of Justice 
file searcher, et al., have not already accomplished in cur- 
tailing their willingness to speak out in opposition to unwise 
governmental policies, would be finally and completely 
achieved under the throttling power of an economic planning 
board. Ways and means of inducing teachers and preachers 
to fall in line or keep silent would not be lacking. Germany, 
Italy and Russia all devised effective methods of dealing with 
intellectual and spiritual recalcitrants in their government 
planned economies long before the war broke out. The 
power of labor unions would simply evaporate. The Fed- 
eralist Papers, 155 years ago, summed it all up in one terse 
sentence: “Power over a man’s support is power over his 
will.” 

Gustav Cassel—the great Swedish economist—who died 
a week or so ago, said: “Planned economy will always tend 
to develop into dictatorship. . . . Once authoritative control 
has been established it will not always be possible to limit it 
to the economic domain. . . . Without people ever realizing 
what is actually going on, such fundamental values as per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of thought and speech and inde- 
pendence of science are exposed to imminent danger.” Pro- 
fessor Jacob Viner—a proponent of planning—admits in a 
recent book: “It is unfortunately .. . difficult to see how... 
central economic planning . . . can withstand the activities 
of a freely elected, freely legislating Congress.” Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb—the British socialists—writing about the 
Russian system, concede that “Whilst the work is in progress 
any public expression of doubt is an act of disloyalty and 
even treachery.” 


CoMPROMISE CoursE UNWORKABLE 


From past experience a middle-of-the-road course in 
respect to planned economy is out of the question. Com- 
petitive enterprise can be subjected to regulation—as it 
should be—and survive, but it cannot be combined with gov- 
ernment control and still function as competitive enterprise. 
At the end of the first World War, Walter Rathenau, a 


conservative leader in Germany, wrote: “From the ruins 
will arise neither a communistic state nor a system allowing 
free play to the economic forces.”” The present holocaust tells 
how effectively that compromise policy worked out in Ger- 
many. It led directly to the destruction of both political and 
personal freedom. Over-all planning in small doses simply 
cannot produce results. As Professor Hayek observes: 
“Planning and competition can be combined only by planning 
for competition but not by planning against competition.” 

It is often claimed that a planned economy in the United 
States would be different from that of Germany, Italy or 
Russia because here the planning would be done by men who 
were not actuated by the desire to oppress their fellow 
citizens. Unfortunately they would simply have to have 
power to do the job assigned them, and as Lord Acton said: 
“Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely.” Without power to enforce their decrees, economic 
pianners would find their efforts nullified at every turn. 
Even a truly democratic statesman planning a nation’s 
economic life would have either to assume dictatorial powers 
or abandon his program. And as dictator he would soon have 
to choose between disregard of ordinary humanitarian morals 
or failure. That is why unscrupulous men are always likely 
to be most successful as dictators. Sixty years ago in his 
famous essay, “Man Versus the State,” Herbert Spencer 
said: “The machinery of communism (planned economy) 
like existing social machinery, has to be framed out of exist- 
ing human nature and the defects of existing human nature 
will generate in the one the same evils as in the other. .. . 
There is no political alchemy by which you can get golden 
conduct out of leaden instincts.” Those who would substi- 
tute governmental control in the economic field for the 
power exercised by private individuals under competitive 
enterprise should never forget that they are substituting 
power from which there is no escape for power which is 
always limited. 


DANGERS TO FREEDOM DISGUISED 


If we ever do lose our freedom in America, I predict that 
it will be due to planned economy coming as a wolf in sheep's 
clothing. Sad to relate, we are far closer to it than most of 
us realize. The shape of things to come over here is often 
anticipated by what happens in Great Britain. Every think- 
ing American should read the British White Paper entitled 
“Employment Policy,” which was issued last year, and pon- 
der the program there outlined with real concern. For only 
a short time ago—with little or no publicity in our news- 
papers in the United States—the policy advocated in that 
document was enacted into law by the British Parliament 
under the frank title of “Planned Economy for Great 
Britain.” 


NATIONAL Jos Bupcet SHouLD Be Srupiep 


The first repercussion in Washington apparently is the 
bill for a so-called National Job Budget which has the back- 
ing of the radical farm and labor groups. This proposal 
would compel the federal government to guarantee a job to 
every able-bodied citizen at all times. Despite its protesta- 
tions in favor of private enterprise, it would soon make 
planned economy and state socialism an accomplished fact in 
the United States. For do not forget that Lenin pointed out 
years ago that the surest way to destroy our type of self- 
government would be to lead the people to believe that pub- 
lic authority could permanently supply them with jobs, for 
in that event, he said, the demands of the populace would 
become so insatiable that no free government could possibly 
withstand them financially. This National Job Budget 
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measure, which is proposed by Senator Murray, should be 
studied by every citizen. It appears to be the opening gun 
in an over-all program which is allegedly shaping up in 
Washington under which: 

1. There will be established a National Production 
Council which would control our entire economy, work- 
ing in conjunction with committees for each industry 
composed of representatives of labor, management and 


government. 


2. The volume of production would be set by these 


bodies and a quota given to each producer, the total being 
fixed at a level that would ensure so-called full employ- 
ment. 


3. The government would guarantee to protect pro- 
ducers against loss by buying any surplus that could not 
be sold through the regular channels of trade. 


4. No new producer could enter any field without the 
approval of the industry committee concerned. 


5. Prices and wages would be fixed and permanently 
controlled by the planning agency. 


This, in essence, is the economic system that was in opera- 
tion in Germany, Italy and Russia long before the war broke 
out. It seems well-nigh unbelievable that after we have seen 
what has happened to civil and religious freedom and po- 
litical liberty in those countries, we should even contemplate 
adopting the economic principles of the absolutism we are 
now fighting to destroy. 


A man named Adolf Hitler said this eight or ten years 
ago about his planned economy: “We shall banish want; we 
shall banish fear. The essence of National Socialism is human 
welfare. . . . National Socialism is the revolution of the com- 
mon man. Rooted in a fuller life for every German from 
childhood to old age, National Socialism means a new day 
of abundance at home and a better world order abroad.” I 
repeat: Those were Adolf Hitler’s beguiling assurances to 
the German people. I am confident no thinking American 
would want to follow the economic principles of the Pied 
Piper of Berchtesgaden! Nevertheless, strangely similar 
utterances are now falling from the lips of highly placed cru- 
saders for a planned economy in the United States. 


AMERICANS Must AccePT THE CHALLENGE 


Competitive Enterprise versus Planned Economy—the 
American system versus the Hitlerian system. America 
stands at the crossroads. Which shall it be? Competitive 
enterprise with freedom of speech and the press, freedom of 
worship and assemblage, freedom to choose who shall rule 
over us; the state the servant of the people? Or, planned 
economy with the ultimate loss of every freedom our fore- 
fathers held dear; the people the servants of the state? Pray 
God we may have the wisdom and courage to keep faith 
with those who are giving their lives tonight to preserve the 
tripod of American freedom—political liberty, civil and re- 
ligious liberty and competitive enterprise. They stand or fall 
together. 


Industrial Future of England 


QUALITY PRODUCTS AND CONFIDENCE IN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


By BRENDAN BRACKEN, British Minister of Information 
Delivered before the Royal Empire Society, London, England, February 21, 1945 


OME. industrialists, economists and bankers in various 
parts of the world are fearful of Britain’s economic 
and financial future. They say that in waging war 

we have been prodigal of our resources. Gone are the best 
of our foreign investments. Our debts are astronomical. 
The inevitable increase in all costs, caused by war, must 
accentuate the decline of our basic industries and further 
handicap our export trade. The strength of the City of 
London is passing away. Britain’s economic future is bleak. 

It is not easy to argue with pessimists. One can only 
disbelieve them. No one with any knowledge of our war 
effort can doubt our financial sacrifices are staggering. 
‘They are surely sufficient to discourage easy optimism. But 
it is interesting and instructive to recall that many able 
men who were pessimistic about Britain’s future have been 
proven wrong by the march of events. 

Let me recall some prophecies of the last century. Said 
William Pitt: “There is nothing around us but ruin and 
despair.”” Despite his sizable fortune, William Wilberforce 
declared: “I dare not marry: the future is so dark and 
unsettled.’ Wilberforce repented, and bred a family of 
eminent well-fed ecclesiastics. The brave heart of the Duke 
of Wellington failed him when he thanked God “he had 
been spared from seeing the end of the ruin that is gathering 
around us.” 

Prophesying woe has often been a national pastime for 
Britons. We should be unwise to encourage it in the stren- 


uous days which lie ahead of us. It is a pleasure to be 
postponed until we have restored the ravages of warfare. 

I think no harm can be done by answering some of the 
prophets who say Britain has seen her best days. Let me 
begin by dealing with the doubters of our industrial future. 

There is a widespread belief that British industry and 
trade stagnated between 1923 and 1937. The truth is that 
total employment in industry and trade increased by not 
less than 25 per cent between the two wars. 


A lot of energy is wasted in groaning over the state of 
our “basic” industries. History shows that our “basic” 
industries often shift. Two centuries ago the woolen indus- 
try was our prime basic industry. It was also the spoilt 
child of Parliament. Innumerable acts were passed to protect 
it from foreign competition. Our legislature believed that 
if they could prevent the export of British wool, foreigners 
must buy English cloth. If it was harmful that a bale of 
English wool be sent abroad, how terrible was the danger 
of foreigners getting hold of live British sheep. 


Parliament tried to meet this danger by making it an 
offense to shear sheep within five miles of the coast. 


Alas, our legislators labored vainly. Foreigners were able 
to compete sucessfully with British cloth. And England 
was not ruined. Though the woolen industry lost its 
primacy, more “basic” industries were born, and they in 
turn have seen their position challenged by upstart industries. 
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Some of the great basic industries of the future may be start- 
ing in the laboratories today. 

In the long run, there can be nothing basic in British 
industry save the brains, skill, energy, thrift and enterprise 
of the British people. 

Our economy puzzles foreigners. They find it hard to 
understand how a population of 47 millions can live well in 
a small island whose natural resources are trivial by compari- 
son with sub-continents like the U. S. A. and the U.S. S. R. 
Superficial observers believe that we have been living on the 
fat stored up by our Victorian forebears. They hold that 
industries such as coal, iron, steel and cotton, which gave 
Britain such a flying start in the years of the Industrial 
Revolution, are sadly shrinking. 

What is the answer to the self-appointed coroners of 
British prosperity? Let us examine their doubts about the 
future of our coal industry. It is true our coal deposits are 
trifling in comparison with those in the U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. R. It is also true that between the wars coal 
production shrank, and employment declined by more than 
one-third. But does any considering person believe our coal 
deposits are sufficient to provide a perpetual supply of 
power to British industry? 

The industrialist of the 21st century will marvel at our 
wasteful use of coal. He will treat it as a capital asset, 
and profit greatly by its valuable by-products, many of 
which are now wasted. His main industrial power will 
come from the efforts of chemists and scientists. 

There is nothing fantastic in this forecast. Before the 
war we showed laziness of imagination. Scientists have 
already shown us how swiftly substitutes can be found for 
a basic industry created by the development of great natural 
resources. In 1910, Chile supplied 64 per cent of the world 
nitrate output. In the following year, a chemist discovered 
how to take nitrate out of the air. In 1938, Chile’s share 
of the world nitrate output was eight per cent. If this 
shows the power of scientists to create new industries, it 
also shows the folly of overestimating our dependence on 
“basic” industries. 

Doubters of Britain’s future have been so busy analyzing 
the advantages we have lost since the end of the Industrial 
Revolution of the 19th century that they have not noticed 
another industrial revolution is with us. If we are sufh- 
ciently enterprising and energetic in managing our affairs, 
we will derive as many benefits from the new as we received 
from the old. And it is the essence of the new industrial 
revolution that it can have no place for the sweated labor 
and other social evils which disfigured the expansion of 
industry in the 19th century. 

The new industries which owe so much to chemists and 
scientists made remarkable progress before the war. I shall 
only mention a few of them. 

The output of rayon yarn rose from 46,992,000 pounds 
in 1930 to 116,000,000 pounds in 1939. The output of 
staple fiber in the same period increased from 1,782,000 
pounds to 60,000,000 pounds. At the end of 1923 the 
number of wireless sets was 600,000, and is now 10,000,000. 
The output of synthetic and organic dyestuffs increased from 
over 23,000,000 pounds in 1922 to over 60,000,000 pounds 
in 1937. 

A few years ago, plastics was regarded as a gadget in- 
dustry. It now employs about 100,000 workers and uses 
annually 4,000,000 tons of raw materials derived from the 
coal and gas industries alone. This infant may alter the 
future of many industries and become a vast earner. There 
are great possibilities in developments in the use of power 
alcohol. Food processing is an industry of unlimited pos- 
sibilities. 
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These are but a few examples of the alliance between 
industrialists, scientists and chemists. If research, risk- 
taking and enterprise are not discouraged, there is no reason 
for pessimism about the future of British industry. 

Having said a good deal about the importance of research, I 
should like to say something about risk-taking, which is at 
least as important. In any economy such as ours, it is 
dangerous not to take risks. If our industry became static, 
much unemployment and its consequent miseries would 
come upon us. And so we must always experiment with new 
processes. We must be prepared to give wide liberty and 
much financial encouragement to industrial designers. 
We must be forward to expand sales everywhere. We must 
be ruthless in scrapping plant and equipment if better 
machines and tools are developed. 

In modern industry, the good-enough is always the enemy 
of the best. And in our industrial equipment we can only 
afford the best. For having a few raw materials, we must 
live by sound and attractive manufactures, by an infinite 
variety of products, by greatly improving our methods of 
selling abroad and, above all, by pulling down prices to 
encourage popular spending. 

Low prices are an encourager and not an enemy of full 
and well-paid employment. If, through the best of indus- 
trial equipment, one man can do the work of two, the 
country will be twice as rich. And so we can steadily 
improve the standard of living in Britain. To do this 
we must keep an ever-watchful eye on the people who 
believe that there can be a curse of plenty. These restric- 
tionists are to be found among unenterprising leaders of 
employers and employees. ‘Timidity makes them lay their 
hands on the brake. They see salvation in an eternity of 
restrictions and controls. Britain’s salvation can only be 
found in expansion and freedom. 

The great lake of British industry and trade is fed by 
numerous small springs. Many of our smaller trades and 
industries have no superiors in any part of the world. In 
pre-war days they had faithful customers everywhere, who 
relished their quality. War scarcities and shoddy substitutes 
have whetted the appetites of those customers. Our smaller 
trades and industries have a great future. And if they will 
but follow the example of the ancient businesses, such as 
Wedgewood’s, in steadily increasing the production of fine 
quality goods, they will increase the strength of our economy. 

Before I turn to the problems of our financial future, I 
must say a few words about our shopkeepers, who may be 
called the “service” industry of Britain. Some of our 
cranky planners say they are parasites. What a trashy 
notion! I do not know whether the cranks believe that 
Napoleon was defeated by British shopkeepers. But they 
certainly want to make sure that Hitler defeats our shop- 
keepers. When peace comes, do we wish to lug our meat, 
groceries and vegetables from some distant depot? Won't 
one of the minor blessings of peace be the laundry which 
collects and delivers on time? Who wants to live forever 
on a standard dietary of utility foods or sleep in a utility 
bed or walk about in utility clothes. 

The manifold services rendered by our shopkeepers are 
essential to the variety of the British way of life. Their 
existence is an advantage to the community in which they 
dwell. They are shrewd buyers and distributors of sound 
goods. They are a great barrier against the monopolists. 
And monopolists are mortal foes of progress. May shop- 
keepers prosper and may their numbers increase! 
professions and factories cannot employ everybody. 

And now let me say something about those much abused 
institutions classified as the “City.” I shall begin with our 
banks. Unless a country has a sound banking system, its 
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industrialists and traders cannot hope for any long-term 
prosperity. During this century, a succession of bank failures 
has caused great business and personal disasters in America 
and Europe and many other parts of the world. No bank 
in Britain has failed in the present century and long before 
it began. : 

We have taken too much for granted the merits of our 
banking system. How greatly it is envied by foreigners. The 
opportunities and profits gained for Britain by our banks 
and merchants’ institutions like Llyod’s and our insurance 
companies can hardly be computed. The pre-war invisible 
“export” value of the City was not less than £30,000,000 
a year. 

The City is not infallible. Indeed it must sometimes 
make losses if it is to do its job. Some of its smaller 
houses have erred in their foreign lending policies. Some 
of our governments have made much worse errors in lending. 
If the machinery of the Stock Exchange for dealing with 
sharks and super-optimists, who appear and disappear with 
a bonus, was inadequate before the war, it is so elaborate 
today that it may occasionally deter some honest and wise 
enterprisers. 

The City of London contains the best and most flexible 
financial machinery in the world. It is a vital asset to 
every thrifty citizen and an indispensable piece of machinery 
. for every trader. It has representatives or correspondents 
in every part of the world who can help to obtain much 
business for our exporters. 

It is said that the City can never again be the financial 
center of the world. Time only can prove the truth of 
such a prophecy. 

War has narrowed some of the City’s resources. But 
it has not harmed what is perhaps its greatest asset, although 
intangible: Confidence. This asset has been built up by 
generations of bankers and merchants whose reputation for 
wisdom and fair dealing has spread far and wide. 

If confidence in London’s financial institutions is the 
growth of many centuries, remember that it can be shat- 
tered in a day. I believe that in post-war days, confidence 
in the integrity and judgment of our bankers will bring 
much business to London. It is, therefore, unwise to 
declare that London will never again be the financial center 
of the world. 

We hope that by hard work and enterprise, we shall be 
able to repair the ravages of war, maintain a high standard 
of living for our people and establish what is called a system 
of social security. But there can be no security, nor any 
high standard of living in this country without a sane cur- 
rency policy. If we ever allow the people who govern us to 
return to the worship of the golden calf, or the people who 
would turn the pound sterling into confetti money to gain 
control of our affairs, we shall have neither the social 
security nor the decent standards of living. 
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Invest for Victory 


SEVENTH WAR LOAN 


The war has created enormous problems for Britain. 
Our astronomical overseas debts can only be liquidated by 
years of hard work, by showing the highest financial pru- 
dence in handling our affairs, and by creating the largest 
possible home and export trade. The British have always 
been ardent believers in what I might call the live and let 
live economy. We know that there can be no isles of pros- 
perity in an ocean of economic misery—more than 2,000 
years ago the Elder Cato gave this advice to the Roman 
agriculturists: “Always sell and never buy.” It is incredible 
that the arrant nonsense contained in this remark is still 
fashionable in some parts of the world. 


After the war our prime purpose must be to assist in the 
expansion of trade everywhere. Two centuries ago, the 
world was haunted by the fear of starvation. Between wars 
many nations were plunged into chaos by the abundance 
of food and other good things of life. What a commentary 
on the intelligence of this generation! Perhaps this war 
has shown us the depth of our past follies. 

Some foolish advocates of class warfare would have us 
believe that the history of British trade is a record of greed, 
ruthlessness and selfishness. Nothing could be more untrue. 
There is a spirit of British trading which has never been 
dominated by gain. Trading is the most fascinating of all 
occupations. It requires daring, intelligence and ceaseless 
energy. Men take pride in building up a business, be it big 
or small. After all, it is a large part of their life’s work 
and their contribution to their country’s welfare. The 
wonderful expansion of Britain was largely due to her roving 
active traders. 

England’s future prospects depend upon a great increase 
in trade. Let us, therefore, do nothing to discourage the 
spirit of trading which helped make us great and let us 


also remember that if enterprise is chained, our trade must 


stagnate. If that should happen, hundreds of thousands of 
skilled workers will hear the worst sentence in the English 
language: “There is no work for you.” Never let it be 
forgotten that in our economy, wastage of labor is the worst 
of waste. 

War never left a nation where it found it. We have the 
best reasons for knowing the truth of this statement. The 
war has consumed much of Britain’s accumulated wealth. 
We have become a debtor nation. Our burdens look very 
heavy. The war has also dislocated our home and foreign 
markets and we have a tremendous job of reconstruction 
to do. 

Surely, we, who by our faith and courage in the darkest 
year of human history, saved the world, will, by our courage, 
brains and skill, restore the prosperity of Britain and play 
our part with other nations in securing victory over poverty. 
That is our duty and opportunity. 



















